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,/^Specimen  of  an  /Attempt  to  hivef 
tij^ate  the  Nature  Vegetable 
,  Mold. 

I  «  ,  ♦ 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Weekly 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

Mineral  fubRinccs  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  iiaturalifts  into  a  great 
variety  of  clafles  ;  but  among  thcfe,,the 
{ubdance  called  vegetable  viold  feems 
to  be  quite  anomol  JUS,  as  it  aiTumes  fu 
many  various  appearances,  and  admits 
of  no  didinguiliiing  chara^^terilfics,  by 
which  it  can,  by  ocular  inlpcdtion,  be 
accurately  diftingu;lhcd  from  other  ear¬ 
thy  matters  ;‘fo  that  we  know  it  only  by 
•its  efiei^fs,  viz*  that  tJf  being  natwraliy 
fitted  to  nourifh  vegetables,  when  they 
arc  fowed  or  planted  upon  it. 

As  this  fpccies  of  earth  is  found  no 
.where  but  upon  the  furface  of  our 
globe;  and  as  it  is*  found  to  cover  it 
with  a  thin  coat  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire, 
whether  this  be  a  particular  natural  clafs 
of  earths  originally  endued  with  this  pe¬ 
culiar  quality,  or  if  other  clalTes  of  earth 
l^nly  acquire  this  quality  by  degrees. 


when  they  are  expofed  in  propci  circum^ 
fiances  for  a  fufiicient  length  of  time.  .  , 

If  it  were  a  natural  earth,  and  4iut  a 
new  modification  of  matter  gradually 
produced  by  time,  w’c.w'ould  expect  that 
fome  mafic s  of  it  might  l^e  foqnd  at  3 
cot.iiderablc  depth  below  the  furface axf 
ttie  earthw  like  other  minerals;  but  thU 
is.  never  tne  cafe  that  I  have  ever  heard 
.of,  as  every  mineral,  that,  is  dug  f|[om 
the  bowels  of  the  .earth, .is  at  firlt.  intire*- 
jy  devoid  of  that  quality*.  .  ,  v  ' 
Again,  as  all  .fofiile  fubfianccs,  whea 
expofed  for  a  fufiicient  length  of  tinac 
upon  the  furface  of  our  globe,  become 
in  time  covered  with  a  coat  of  vegetable 
.mold,  fo  as  to  produce  fome  fort  of* ve¬ 
getables,  it  would  feem  that  nature, 
.intended  that  no ,  part  of  our,  globe 
fiiould  remain  deftitute  of  plants;  and  that 
on  this  account  the  air  is  endued  with  a 
power  of  gradually  changing  the  nature 
*  of  every  fubftance  that  is  expofed  to  its 
influence,  and  of  conyerting  it  into,  or 
.in  fome  manner fuperinducing  upon  it,  a 
coat  of  vegetable  mold*  ,  \  , 

So  necefiary  feems  the  inflOence  of  the 
air,  not  only  towards  the  produ<^oh  of 
.  this  matter,  but  even  for  its  preHurvalioit 
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afterward?,  that  if  even  pood  vegetable 
mold  be,  by  any  accident,  buried  lo 
deep  as  to  be  beyond  its  inflaence,  it 
gradiially  loCes  that  vivifying  *}iialit,v  by 
which  it  is  diftingmnicd  from  other  mat¬ 
ter?,  and  in  timt  becomes  as  inert  as  any 
other  earthy  matter,  as  many  imprt)ving 
iarmcr?  iu  this  coantry  have  experienced 
lo  their  c  for,  when  they  attempt  to 
level  at  mice  ritlges  that  have  been  rai¬ 
led  to  a  great  height,  and  thus  turn  up 
vegetable  mold  that  has  been  long  ex- 
cluried  from  the  air,  it  is  found  to  be  as 
inert  as  almoft  any  other  kind  of  mine¬ 
ral  earth.  This  1  fcruple  nut  to  call  ve¬ 
getable  mold,  as  it  is  plain  that  it  has 
been  once  upon  the  furfnee  of  the  ground, 
and  in  a  ftate  of  producing  vegetables, 
and  has  been  only  gradually  buried  by 
an  injudicitius  mode  of  plowing,  after 
which  it  has  loit  its  vivifying  quality  ; 
wliile  other  earth,  raifed  up  by  the 
pfough  in  the  furrows,  has  as  gradually, 
by  the  influence  of  the  air,  ^c.  been 
converted  into  v^gelnble  mold. 

If,  from  thefe  ('bfervatirms  it  fliould 
be  allowed,  that  earthy  matters  only  ac¬ 
quire  the  quality  of  nourilliing  vege¬ 
tables,  in  confequence  of  their  being  duly 
cxpolcd  to  the  influences  of  the  air,  it 
•may  be  afked.  Whet  her  this  is  occalioiied 
by  the  air  attracting  from  thefe  minerals 
lome  tubflanccs  that  were  poihnious  to 
vegetables?  or  if  it  is  in  confequence  of 
its  breaking  down  the  parts  of  thefe  mi¬ 
nerals  to  a  luflicient  degree  of  flnenefs? 
or  if  it  is  by  the  gradual  accumulation 
or  formation  of  a  particular  kind  of 
earth  generated  in  thefe  circumftances. 

It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  the  air 
may,  in  many  cafes,  operate  in  both  the 
firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  ways ;  and  It  is 
likewilc  probable,  that  it  alio  in  time 
helps  to  generate  a  particular  fpecies  of 
earth,  which,  either  by  itfelf,  or  mixed 
with  other  matters,  is  peciiliailv  fitted 
for  producing  vegetables;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  rendering  the  toil  fertile. 

To  fav  that  a  foil  may  in  time  be  fu- 
perinductd  upon  the  hardefl  fubflaiices 
in  nature,  of  a  li.fpcienl  depth  to  nourilh 
vegetables  <»f  an\  kind.  wouM  at  firfl  fight 
appear  extremely  impri'bable;  \et,  fi) 
invariab  y  dors  nature  pm  liie  her  ou  n 
end'*,  that,  although  her  advances  be  al- 
mofl  imperceptible,  yet  we  have  the 
ftrougell  reafon  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  cafe.  Every  day’s  experience  fliows 
IIS,  that  the  hardeft  ftoncs  become  in  a 
ibert  time  covered  with  a  particular 


kind  of  vegetables,  prepared  by  nature 
to  grow  on  thefe  dry  fubllances,  which, 
bv  their  decay,  form  a  kind  of  earth,  in 
which  other  vegetables  are  enabled  to 
take  root*,  which  alfo  dying  in  their 
turn,  ferve  to  incrcafe  the  fmall  flock  of 
earthy  matter;  and  fo  on  they  proceed 
accumolating  more  and  more  every  year, 
till,  by  the  lapfe  of  many  ages,  the  ftone 
may  become  covered  with  foil  to  any 
degree  of  depth  that  you  can  think  ot. 
It  is  probably  from  this  caufe  that  wc 
fee  the  nicks  in  almoft  every  part  of  the 
earth  covered  with  foil,  and  producing 
vegetables  in  abundance,  unlcfs  where, 
by  their  polition,  the  earth  is  fo  much 
expofed  to  the  rain  as  to  be  wafhed  otF 
by  the  violence  of  the  weather  as  faft  as 
it  is  gradually  formed. 

This,  we  would  naturally  imagine, 
might  be  the  cafe,  were  we  to  compare 
the  obfervations  we  may  make  upon 
particular  ftoncs  with  the  prefent  litua- 
tion  of  our  globe;  but,  as  we  have  few 
records  of  the  produvilion  of  new  rocks, 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  proving  by 
experience  that  the  earth,  with  which 
we  now  find  them  covered,  is  not  as  old 
as  themfelves;  but  the  accurate  obferva- 
tions  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Hamilton 
upon  the  foil  of  Naples  and  Sicily  furnifh 
us  with  a  fatisfa<5tory  proof  of  a  circum* 
ftance  fimilar  to  this,  which  is’  of  fuch  a 
curious  nature  as  to  deferve  to  be  partl- 
crilarly  taken  notice  of  in  this  place. 

By  digging  in  various  places,  at  a  great 
diitance  from  one  another,  he  difeovered, 
that  almoft  all  the  kingdom  of  Naples, and 
a  great  part  of  Sicily,  has  been,  in  fome 
very  diftant  period,  overflow^ed  with  the 
lava  formed  by  the  eruption  of  volcanoes, 
many  of  which  have  been  exhaufted  long 
before  we  have  any  records  of  thclc  na- 
tion«,  as  he  found  that,  in  every  place 
he  examined,  at  a  greater  or  lefl’er  depth, 
according  to  circumftances,  a  bed  ot  la¬ 
va  was  extended  every  where  beneath 
the  foil.  Now,  as  this  lava  is  a  fort  of 
vitrified  fiibllance,  of  a  nature  as  hard 
as  rock,  and  perhaps  a  greater  enemy  to 
vegetation  than  any  kind  of  ftone,  if  na¬ 
ture  has  bee  n  able  to  cover  it  with  a  bed 
of  vegetable  mold  to  a  fufficient  thick- 
nefs,  we  will  not  be  in  the  leaft  furprifed 
to  find  that  rocks  are  in  time  covered  iit 
the  fame  manner;  and,  as  we  have  re¬ 
cords  of  many  eruptions  of  mounts  Etna 

•  Sfe  the  Oeconomj  of  N*ituri  in 
Stillingjieefs  Trails. 
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f\nd  Vefiivius,  he  was,  iti  fomc  meafiire, 
ciubled  to  trace  the  progre/'s  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  earth  above  the  lava,  and 
of  the  growth  of  plants  therein;  from 
which  he  concludes,  that,  although  this 
priicefs  is  at  firit  extremely  fli)w,  yet  it 
i.s  certain,  and  probably  atlvances  much 
falter  after  fomc  quantity  of  earth  is  ac¬ 
cumulated  than  bei'oie  that  period. 

If  we  can  rely  upon  thefe  oblervations, 
we  w’ould  be  led  to  conclude,  that  real 
Vegetable  mold  is  not  a  native  clafs  of 
earths,  but  a  fiibltancc  formed  by  the 
decay  of  vegetables,  and  that  therefore 
it. never  can  be  formed  but  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  our  globe,  where  alone  vegetables 
can  be  made  to  grow ;  and  that  of  con- 
fequence  all  other  minerals  and  earths, 
of  w’hatever  fort  they  may  be,  can  only  be 
confidcrcd  as  matrixes  fitted  for  genera¬ 
ting  this  fubllance,  when  expofed  in  pro¬ 
per  circumftanccs;  and,  as  thefe  ma¬ 
trixes  may  be  of  very  different  qualities, 
fo  they  will  conftitute  a  vaft  diverlity  of 
foils  when  mixed  with  this  vegetable 
mold. 

Such  (tones  as  arc  of  a  fufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  hardnefs  as  to  refill  the  influence 
of  the  air,  we  may  expe<5l  will  be  long  of 
generating  fuch  a  quantity  of  foil  as  to  be 
fufficient  ft>r  producing  larger  vegetables; 
whereas  the  foflcr  kinds  of  earth,  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate 
them  more  eaflly,  will  be  fooner  fitted 
to  fultain  plants  of  a  large  fixe;  and,  as 
thefe  foft  earths  can  be  caftly  removed 
by  the  plough  or  fpade,  it  puts  it  iu  the 
power  of  the  hufbandinan  to  mix  any 
quantity  of  vegetable  mold  (or  any  fub- 
ilance  that  tends  to  produce  it)  with  the 
natural  earth,  and  thus  make  it  produce 
crops  long  before  fuch  a  fuflicient  quan¬ 
tity  of  vegetable  mold  is  generated  as 
would  confiitute  a  foil  of  fuflicient  depth 
of  itfclf,  which  cannot  be  the  cafe  where 
harder  fubtlanccs  arc  the  original  ma¬ 
trix.  Hence,  therefore,  wc  would  cx- 
pe<lt  that,  where-ever  a  foil  is  found  of 
a  fulTicient  depth  above  any  rocky  fub- 
llance,  as  it  muft  be  intircly  vegetable 
earth,  it  will  be  much  richer  than  any 
other  mold,  which  is  only  formed  by  a 
fmall  addition  of  this  vegetable  mold  to 
fome  other  bafer  earth;  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  caufe  of  that  remarkable  fertility 
of  the  foil  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  fo  much 
taken  notice  of  by  travellers. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fubftance  in. 
raturc,  which,  if  expofed  for  a  fuflicient 
of  lime  to  the  air,  would  nut  pro¬ 


duce  fomc  kind  of  plant  or  other,  and 
thus  ferve  as  a  matrix  for  generating 
vegetable  mold ;  but  it  may  be  natural¬ 
ly  cxpe(5ted  that  there  are  various  cir- 
cumitances  that  may  tend  to  promote  or 
retard  the  production  of  this  uicfiil  mat¬ 
ter,  which  would  well  deferve  to  be  in¬ 
quired  into. 

Ill  the  JirJi  place,  we  fee  that,  altho* 
the  number  of  plants  fitted  to  grow  in 
vegetable  mold,  is  almofl  of  infinite  va¬ 
riety,  yet  there  Teems  to  be  only  a  very 
fmall  variety  of  plants  adapted  by  na¬ 
ture  to  be  nouriihed  by  any  particular 
fubftance  before  it  has  as  yet  been  con¬ 
verted  into  mold.  Thus  ftoncs  produce 
a  few  kinds  of  moffes,  which  gradually 
give  place  to  others.  Clays  have  other 
plants  adapted  to  them;  and  probably 
every  other  fubfiance  in  nature  has  its 
own  particular  clafs  of  plants,  that  can 
alone  be  produced  by  it  while  in  this 
date.  Now,  it  may  fo  happen,  that  the 
earth  produced  by  the  decay  of  fomc  of 
thefe  original  plants,  may  be  more  na¬ 
turally  fertile,  or  more  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  produ^ion  of  certain  ufeful 
cfculent  plants  than  what  is  generated 
by  the  decay  of  others,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  foil  that  is  generated  from 
the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  fubfianccs 
as  an  original  matrix,  will  be  ever  after 
of  a  more  or  Icfs  fertile  quality,  or  more 
or  lefs  adapted  to  the  produce  of  feme 
particular  fpecies  of  efculent  plant:  It 
would  therefore  be  an  ufeful  inquiry  to 
endeavour  to  attain,  if  pofiible,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  fuch  plants,  as  by  their  decay 
tended,  in  a  (Irong  degree,  to  promote 
the  fertility  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  of  fuch 
as  did  this  in  a  lefs  powerful  degree,  or 
even  tended  to  promote  the  growth  of 
plants  of  little  ufe  to  ourfelves,  while 
they,  perhaps,  rather  were  pernicious  to 
fuch  plants  as  we  would  wilh  to  culti¬ 
vate. 

Did  not  fomething  of  this  kind  a^u- 
ally  take  place,  in  nature,  we  would  be 
difpofed,  from  all  the  firegoing  rcafon- 
ing,  to  imagine  that  every  foil  would  be 
always  generating  a  greater  and  greater 
quantity  of  vegetable  mold  as  lung  at  it 
remained  untouched ;  and  that  confe- 
quentiy  every  uncultivated  country 
would  be  growing  more  and  more  fertile 
everyday;  yet  1  am  afraid  that,  if  we 
rely  upon  experience  inflead  of  reafon- 
ing,  in  this  cafe  wc  will  find,  that,  al¬ 
though  we  have  all  the  reaibn  imagir 
nablc  to  believe  that  every  foil,  which  it 
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once  filled  with  Inch  plants  as  naturally 
Urc  tound  to  thu\c  ciily  in  a  ^iood  vege¬ 
table  mold,  will  ^;ro\v  nebtr  ^nd  ntUtr 
the  longer  it  is  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
touched,  without  any  limilation;  yet, 
tint  Inch  h»ils  ab  produce  iiaiurally  Icve- 
i  il  uincr  fpecics  of  plant?,  if  they  arc 
at  all  iiKlioj.ited  by  their  Oecay,  arc  I'o 
lull  in  a  very  Itnall  degree;  .and  that 
there  me  U'lne  pUntb  that  by  llieir  de¬ 
cay,  in  head  of  gentiating  g(md  vege- 
1.4l>le  mold,  pioduce  an  tarlli  that  in 
luuilnl  to  Inch  plants  as  we  nlually  wilb 
to  cultivate;  fo  that  the  ft>il  is  gradually 
becoming  W4)i  fe  and  worfe  tlie  longer  it 
is  allowid  to  remain  at  rclt,  and  pK’ducc 
thtfe  deltinthuc  ])laiits.  'I'heie  arc, 
l^eihaps,  niany  of  this  dais ;  but  1  have 
IS  ^et  only  ublei  ved  the  common  heatli 
in  this  point  of  view,  and  am  ciriain, 
irom  a  nuudicr  of  obfervatioiis,  that  the 
foil  that  is  produced  by  il& decay  is  ri;olt 
t'crnicioiis  to  the  clculeiit  plants  dlccn.- 
fd  or  cultivated  by  ns;  and  that  eveiy 
fiiil,  in  v^hich  it  takes  roi>t,  is  becimiing 
gr.‘diuliy  woifc  and  w’orie  the  longer  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  upon  it.  i  tnerc- 
foie  recon. mend  the  liudy  of  this  fubjie^f 
to  the  alleiilion  of  yom  letious  leadtis, 
a-  it  may  probably  lead  to  ufefnl  rules  in 
pi  adiec. 

In  the  ffcnnJ  place,  it  may  happen 
that  a  paiticular  kind  of  matrix  may  he 
luted  to  pioduce  me  fpecies  of  pi.mts 
when  in  Oi.e  fiPiatlon,  which  m.iy  pei  • 
be  iiidnl  li)i  generating  the  befl 
vcget.iblc  mold,  and  in  aiuither  fit  nation 
yield  only  another  fpecics  ot  phius  that 
is  pel  haps  of  liitie  value,  or  even  noxious. 
We  he  th.it  clay,  in  a  damp  poachy  li- 
tn.iti.m,  is  leldoni  nicliciated  by  time. 

U  may  likew.ile  happen,  that  fume 
kinds  of  earth,  which  are  naturally  dii- 
pokd  to  pi«  diiee  tmiy  nkleis  «'r  nuxlmis 
])Lnts,  may  bt  fo  t.ir  altered,  by  a  n.ix- 
ture  with  f  me  ctl.er  caithy  fnbii.mces, 
29  to  produce  in  tlitir  JUad  Inch  plants 
as  gent  kite  the  bdl  vigciablc  rriuld.  la 
it  not  b  lind  tli.it  ground  ll.al  i.a^  been 
linud  produces  plants  of  a  dtfleient 
kind  from  \^hat  it  did  bibnc,  pai licular- 
ly  of  tile*  pea  kind:  Are  we  certain  that 
r.o  part  of  the  viitiic  of  lime  or  maile  is 
U*  I  ^  ..tt.lbuted.  to  ihir  eauk  ? 

»  ih.kll  ik-t  (xtend  thtic  i.blerv.itir.r.s 
rnitiur  lii.an  iuh  to  ien.<4ik,  tltal,  .«s  llic 
circaytil  p.ois  <’f  viuftaiilis  ivini  to  be 

cue  veiy  copii'us  lunicc  I'f  vege!al>lc 
meld,  the  ci?rth  of  a:i::::3l3,  or  that 
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Ranee  aiifing  from  the  decayed  parts  (rf 
animal  fublUnces,  furnithes  another  very 
copiutis  fource  ot  it;  and,  as  this  !aR  it 
ulu  illy  more  at  our  command,  to  diRri- 
bute  in  what  proportions  we  pleafe  upon 
Inch  ticlds  as  we  incline,  it  enables  us  to 
enrich  any  paiticular  fpot  to  what  de¬ 
gree  we  pleale,  bv  fuddtnly  iinpregna- 
tihg  it  with  a  fuRicient  quantity  of  this 
manure:  but,  as  it  is  not  my  intention 
at  piefcnt  to  enter  into  a  difeuliion  of 
the  manner  in  which  manures  operate 
upon  the  foil,  I  ihall  only  add,  that  I 
am,  8  1  R, 

Yours,  3cc«  £.  Aberdeen. 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  "Weekly 
Magazine. 

SIR,  , 

OUR  wortl  y,  learned,  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  correlpor.dent  Urbanus  very 
judicicr.lly  oblcives,  “  th.it  in  admitting 

*  qucRions  and  anfwers  of  an  ulcfnl  and 

*  prad-.Crd  nature,  wbicli,  though  they 
‘  may  reem  to  concern  individuals  only, 

‘  may  be  (  f  public  benctit,  you  thereby 
‘  ferve  the  public  in  a  very  effential  man- 
‘  ner.”  With  this  view  I  beg  leave, 
through  the  channel  of  your  ufefnl  Ma¬ 
gazine,  to  piopi'le  two  or  three  pradical 
quellii»ns  anent  agriculture,  w’hich,  tho* 
circumfcribcd  to  a  few  of  your  readers, 
may  vet  be  of  uie  to  the  nation  in  ge¬ 
neral ;  and  in  order  to  pave  the  way, 
and  obviate  every  objection  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  or  any  other  qutHions  that  may 
occic.  concerning  agriculture,  I  humbly 
picinine  to  oliu  a  leheme,  not  fpecula- 
live,  blit  foundtd  on  ocular  dcrnonlira- 
tion,  which,  if  put  in  execution,  may  be 
a  mean  of  invtlligating  the  leading  prin- 
ci^uCb  in  agiicuhurc. 

1  piopufe,  that  every  tenant  Riould 
have  not  lefs  than  two,  and  not  to  ex¬ 
ited  four  acres  fet  atide  for  experiments, 
winch  Ihoujd  be  called  the  £xptrimcnt- 
held.  Here  he  might  make  a  compara¬ 
tive  trial  in  all  tlie  various  parts  of  agri- 
cnltuie  (whiili  1  liad  abnoR  laid  are  in¬ 
finite)  in  a  way  and  manner  adapted  to 
hit  tiwn  tafle  and  way  of  thinking.  I 
dc  net  mean  to  point  out  the  method  in 
which  thelc  experiments  Ihould  be  con¬ 
duced  ;  that  I  leave  to  the  ingenious  and 
piwciicai  faimcr;  all  that  1  mean  is,  that 
a  variety  of  eyprriments  ought  to  bc 
madr,  in  mder  that  the  grand  leading 
principles  in  r.gricuiiiire  may  bc  inveRi- 
gated  to  a  demunttrarien,  u.nd  not  left 
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to  hypothetical  inferences. — With  this  thing  of  fuch  general  utility;  he  wai 
view,  plcalc  to  lubjoin  the  tollowing  policllcd  of  a  very  handfume  fortune. 


<]iierics. 

Is  the  mode  of  operation  of  dung  by 
fermentation  ?  If  it  is  by  fermeniation, 
in  what  corihtlence  fliould  it  be  laid  u- 
pon  the  ground?  Is  not  tl>eviitncor 
prolific  quality  of  dung  in  a  great  mea- 
l»ne  lull  that  is  laid  upon  ground  when 
it  is  not  in  a  proper  degree  of  fermenta¬ 
tion?  Is  not  dung  that  is  laid  out  upon 
the  ground,  and  expofed  to  the  air  days, 
if  not  weeks,  as  is  the  cuftoin  in  niaay 
parts  of  Scotland,  much  hurt  by  the  a- 
cid  and  nutritive  particles  evaporating? 

From  the  experiment-field  a  folution 
of  thefc,  and  every  other  query  in  agri¬ 
culture,  may  be  had;  but  as  fuch  a  plan 
is  not  yet  adopted,  an  aiifwer  totheie  que¬ 
ries  from  iomc  of  your  correfpondents 
will  be  very  acceptable. 

Yours,  &c.  R.  Rustic. 
£ajl  Lotbiarit  May  ic. 

P.  S.  I  beg  leave  to  fuggeft,  that  were 
experiment-fields  to  be  adopted,  an  ex- 
a<^t  regiller  (honld  be  kept  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  experiments  were  con¬ 
duced  (and  they  Ihould  be  compara¬ 
tive),  wMth  the  dt-grees  of  their  progrefs  ; 
as  alfo  the  kind  of  foil  or  foils  upon  which 
fuch  experiments  w  ere  made,  and  which 
fliould  be  communicated  to  the  public 
in  a  corner  of  your  Magazine. 

To  the  Publisher  of  //•e  Weekly 
MaCAZ  INE. 

SIR, 

WAS  much  furprifed  to  fee  in  your 
Magazine  [Voh  xxiii.  P.  395.]  a  let¬ 
ter  ligncd  D»  Lficht  wherein  he  pofitive- 
ly  allcrts,  that  the  woolen  trad^:  is  the 
ftaple  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  never  a 
doubt  with  me  that  it  was  fo  with  rc- 
fpeC  to  England,  but  I  had  a  very  ditfe- 
rent  opinion  with  regard  to  Scotland. 
Mr  Loch  is  plcafed  10  (ay,  that  G(/d 
feems  to  have  ordained  this  country  for 
»  the  w'oolen  trade.  1  am  extremely  for- 
ry  that  he  did  not  alio  open  our  eyes, 
that  we  might  clearly  fee  it ;  and  I  am 
doubly  forry  for  Mr  Loch,  that,  when 
his  eyes  were  opened  at  fo  early  a  period 
of  life,  he  fiiould  as  it  were  wilfully  Ouit 
them,  and  fit  down  contented  with  ma¬ 
king  one  fingle  experiment  in  his  whole 
life.  This  furely  was  not  aCing  like  a 
true  lover  of  his  country,  and  I  may  fay 
of  himfclf,  no  man  in  this  country  had 
ever  a  better  opportunity  tp  promote  a 


and  had  very  great  credit,  and  had  fbips 
going  very  frequently  to  that  part  of  the 
world  where  the  beft  markets  were  to 
be  found;  and  yet,  becaule  his  firft  at- 
ten  pt  failed,  which  he  ftems  to  allow 
was  owing  to  mifmanagement,  he  would 
perfift  in  ncgkCing  the  opportunity  of 
enriching  himltlf  and  his  country.  He 
dees  not  leem  to  be  poflefled  with  the 
fpirit  of  an  honed  Dutchman,  of  whom 
I  have  heard  a  dory,  that  he  made  fix 
trips  to  the  whale- fidiing,  which  always 
proved  unfuccersful:  not  altogether  dil- 
couraged,  however,  by  fuch  mifgiving, 
which,  he  faw’,  proceeded  from  number- 
lefs  unforefecn  caul’cs,  he  dill  perfided* 
made  the  feventh  voyage,  and  Provi¬ 
dence  at  lad  fmiltd  upon  him,  and  am¬ 
ply  recompenfed  him  lor  his  virtue  and 
I'utlerings. 

As  Mr  Loch’s  letter  is  very  fenfibly 
anfw'ered  by  one  who  figns  himfelf  A.  N. 
[Vol.  xxiv.  P.  65. j,  1  lhall  make  but 
a  very  few  obfcivations  on  it.  Mr  Loch 
is  pleafed  to  fay  in  his  letter,  “  As  to 
‘  the  thing  you  call  flax,  of  the  growth 
‘  of  this  country,  it  will  not  bear  the 
‘  name  to  any  perfon  that  has  been  in  a 
‘  country  where  flax  grows.  The  foil, 

‘  the  climate,  the  want  of  condant  wca- 
‘  ther,  all  are  againd  iis.  No  lint  we 

*  grow  will  drefs  half  the  length  the  fo- 

*  reign  flax  will.” 

I  arn  really  at  a  lofs  w'hat  to  make  of 
this  harangue;  but,  fird,  as  to  the  foil, 

1  will  allow  tl'.ere  may  be  many  places 
in  Scotland  not  fo  proper  for  railing  flax 
(though  lomc  may  be  raifed  on  every 
part  of  it  where  any  thing  die  will  grow, 
if  it  is  properly  cultivated);  yet  if  I 
were  travelling  through  Germany,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  I  w  ould  meet  with 
many  farmers  who  would  tdl  me,  that 
their  farnts,  or  parts  of  their  farms, 
were  not  all  fo  fit  for  that  purpofc 
as  others;  yet  one  thing  1  am  fure  of, 
there  are  fome  counties  in  Scotland 
where  it  thrives  in  general  very  well, 
particulaily  Renfrew-fhireand  Air-d)ire. 
There  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman 
on  whom  I  think  I  can  dc|)rnd,  that 
they  raife  flax  of  fo  fine  a  quality  as  to 
be  able  to  ipin  it  from  two  to  twelve 
fpyndles  cut  of  the  pound;  and  this  of¬ 
ten  drefled  by  the  country  people  them- 
fdves,  upon  very  indifi'erciit  heckles. — •  - 
Will  Mr  Loch  not  call  this  flax?  Pray, 
what  name  will  he  give  it?  Thij  yarn  is 
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rcrTMrkn^ily  pood  for  clfar  lawn,  gauze, 
.'uiil  witile  Ihrceil;  llicv  fceni  not  indeed 
fo  have  airivtd  at  tfie  art  of  giving  it 
f  ri.it  ftri'iiuTs  wnicir  is  necelTary  in  making 
tine  linen:  I  am  told  it  gets  it  in  .itie 
/leeping:  the  I)utch  feein  to  underlland 
This  art  pcrfcdly  well,  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  but  \vc  may  in  time  learn  it. 

llis  Jecond  objedion  is  the  climate, 
nr.d  his  tliinl  the  want  of  conllant  wea¬ 
ther.  'riiefe  two  1  think  come  pretty 
near  under  one  heail.  The  wantofeon- 
ft.int  weather,  I  will  grant  him,  occa- 
iiofis  a  great  di.il  tno.c  trouble  to  the 
rtrmers  m  this  counlty  than  it  does  in 
many  other  countries  in  Europe,  and 
they  often  fiifl'cr  very  eonfulerablc  lolies 
<  n  that  account ;  but  this  is  not  to  deter 
tliem  from  lowing  their  grounds  again. 
'I'he  llax  appears  t*>  be  by  far  the  lafrlt 
crop  for  a  farmer  in  a  temptllous  di- 
inate  ;  becaufe  1  imagine  it  will  IntlVr 
Jitrle  or  nothing  fnnn  a  fmart  gale  rU' 
wind,  whereas  the  conkqueiices  ait'  ter- 
Tiblf  to  a  field  of  ripe  giain  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  it  i.s  always  the  very  belt  of 
it  that  is  carried  off ;  and  the  farmer,  for 
♦ear  of  it,  is  often  iiulnctd  to  cut  it 
down  Inl'tre  it  is  fully  ripe,  which  is  al¬ 
io  a  very  great  lofs.  The  tmly danger  to 
flax  is  from  rains  in  the  autumn;  the 
danger  is  the  fame  to  all  the  crops;  it  can¬ 
not  be  from  rains  through  the  fumtner, 
for  tliefe.ne  Uiore  frequent  in  the  welt 
of  Scotland  than  any  other  part,  aiul 
\et  it  t  hi  ives  better  there*  than  anywhere 
elic  ill  tliis  country  ;  and  this  fceiiis  to 
verify  an  old  faying,  viz,.  “  Sow  flax  in 
a  mire,  and  hemp  beyond  the  fire.” 

Mr  Loch  Itarls  another  cbjeiition,  that 
our  WrtUr  IS  not  lo  fit  for  bleaching  as 
on  the  continent.  This  I  fiiall  not  take 
upon  me  to  contradict,  as  I  never  was 
thiTc,  but  he  will  forgive  me  to  fay,  f 
very  much  doubt  it. —  It  would  appear 
that  .Mr  loKh  has  been  in  company  with 
Mr  tilovcr,  whofe  principles  he  feems 
to  have*  adi.pled,  and  who  has  llrnggled 
id  haid  to  oppofc  a  parliamentary  aitl 
and  encouragement  for  the  linen  manu¬ 
facture,  piiticularly  in  Scotland. 

In  IhoM  I  think,  if  the  Icgiflature  will 
not  agree  to  lay  an  additional  duty  on 
foicign  linens,  it  is  Ihowing  a  manifeft 
paitiality  to  the  Englilb  (taple,  which  1 
think,  with  all  due  lubmiflion,  ought  not 
TO  be  the  cafe,  as  we  arc  now  connected 
;n  one  incorp'  rating  union ;  but,  if  hel¬ 
ler  may  not  I  e,  Ut  them  at  leall  do  us 
Ihis  jullicc,  to  free  us  cf  all  duties  cn 


materials  ufed  in  the  bVaching  our  1i- 
uens;  this  will  be  a  conliderablc  faving, 
and  this,  1  think,  wx  have  a  juft  title  to 
injilt  on,  as  the  materials  uied  in  the 
woolen  trade  arc  free  of  all  duties. 


Yours,  5tc. 

ScoTix  Amjcus* 


Reflfctions  012  Beauty.  [P.104.3 


IF  we  take  a  view  of  the  aerial  inhabi¬ 
tants.  here  too  we  lhall  find  the  moft 
ftriking  beauties  in  the  creation.  Whe¬ 
ther  w  c  wander  in  the  woods  and  groves, 
and  lilten  to  the  harmony  of  their  con¬ 
certs,  the  plaintive  Drains  of  fome  who 
ling  concealed,  of  others  who  ceafe  not 
to  waible  the  live-long  night  until  the 
ilawn  of  the  morning:  the  fw'eetncfs  of 
the  notes  of  many,  wlio  finging  up  to 
heaven’s  gate  afeend  ] '  Do  not  the  hearts 
of  men  rijoice  while  the  tuneful  nations 
fend  forth  their  longs  of  gratitude  and 
praife,  hymning  their  great  Creator? 
Some  are  of  one  colour,  others  of  the 
piimary  or  of  the  mixed;  this  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  brightnefs  or  clearnefi 
of  its  plumage,  while  that  is  adorned 
with  air  the  colours  of  the  rain-bow, 
and  paints  the  moft  glorious  images  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye.  Here  Nature  hath 
laviliKil  all  her  beauties  on  thg  variega- 
ttd  plumage:  from  the  bird  of  Jove 
down  to  the  gold-finch,  what  beauty, 
variety,  and  harmony  ! 

Of  hirris  that  pair  there  are  two  forts: 
I.  Such  as  build  in  trees,  whofe  young 
arc  hatched  blind  and  unfledged,  and 
require  the  tender  care  of  both  parents 
to  bring  them  lo  maturity:  the  male, 
dining  the  time  of  incubation,  having 
fed  the  female,  takes  his  place  on  a 
neighbouring  branch,  and  ch^ars  her 
with  a  tong.  When  their  young  are 
brought  forth,  this  agreeable  talk  is  I'u- 
perftded  by  a  more  neccllary  one;  they 
mult  provide  food  for  their  helplefs  off- 
fpring.  2.  Such  as  make  their  nefts  on 
the  ground:  the  female  of  this  kind  is 
abandoned  by  the  male;  ftie  goes  in 
queli  of  a  place  where  worms  and  feeds 
can  afford  her  a  fcanty  fuhfiftencc ;  but 
ill  federal  of  this  l;>ecics  llie  young  arc 
no  fooner  brought  forth  than  they  can 
run  about  and  feek'  food  for  themfelves, 
when  the  biilincfs  of  the  mother  is  to 
protect  them  from  danger,  at  which  (he 
is  alert  to  admiration.  The  care  of  all 
animals  to  preferve  their  young  is  a 
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r.ofl  ftriking  phrrnomenon  in  niture. 
The  p.iitiidge,  the  Inpwing,  and  many 
others,  arc  <«rtful  in  di  -crting  the  paUen- 
yer  fr(»m  their  neltfl.  The  hind  throws 
heriVlf  in  the  way  of  the  dogs,  to  prefcrvc 
hertiwn.  The  hen,  who  is  otherwife 
confcliVdly  a  ftupid  animal,  in  piote<5ting 
her  ch.ckens  is  as  bold  as  a  lion, — The 
exceptions  from  this  general  rule  arc  very 
few  :  the  eggs  of  the  turtle  and  the  of- 
trieli  ate  hatched  in  the  fand  by  the  heat 
of  ttiefun;  when  the  young  are  brought 
forth  they  provide  for  theinfelves, 

Jt  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  order 
and  harmony  that  prevails  among  fomc 
forts  of  birds:  the  government  of  the 
rooks  is  truly  republican,  where  jufticc 
is  piadtil'ed  with  the  greatcft  rigour  and 
feverity,  and  coniVquently  theft  is  held 
in  univerfal  tletcftation.  If  one  ftcals  a 
ftick  from  another’s  nefl,  a  court-mar¬ 
tial  is  immediately  held  upon  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  and,  by  the  law  of  retaliation,  his 
neft  is  deftroyed,  and  he  is  expelled  the 
fociely.  Whence  h  ive  birds  of  paflage 
the  inftin(5tive  knowledge  of  the  feahms? 
they  fly  through  the  vaft  expanfc  of  hea¬ 
ven,  over  old  ocean’s  breadth,  from 
fliore  to  ftiore:  on  certain  days  of  the 
year , they  pafs  regularly,  like  black  clouds, 
over  the  Calpian,  and  cover  the  weAern 
iflands,  and  atTemble,  at  a  Aated  feafon, 
in  as  great  order  (o  take  their  Wight  on 
the  returning  feafon.  Their  method  of 
flying  too  is  a  beautiful  inltance  of  ex¬ 
perience  guided  by  inllind.  As  the  re- 
liftancc  of  the  air  is  very  great,  they  are 
led  by  Nature  to  fly  in  the  form  of  an  a- 
cute  an-gle ;  and  as  the  one  in  the  angular 
point  is  valtly  more  fatigued  than  thofc 
in  the  limbs  of  the  angle,  he  is  fucccl- 
fively  relieved  by  each  of  them,  who  ex¬ 
changee  places  w'ith  him  in  their  turn:  fuch 
is  the  Older  that  prevails  in  every  ditfe- 
renr  colony.  Need  I  mention  the  inc- 
chanifm  of  the  wing,  and  the  accurate 
courfe  which  they  fleer  through  that 
wonderful  fluid  to  their  iniended  port, 
as  if  guided  by  a  mariner’s  compafs? 
But  1  miift  flop — for  obfervations  begin 
to  multiply  wiihout  end. 

The  t>cean  likewifc  wants  not  its  ufes, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  this 
glolw*.  It  is  the  largelt  objedt  we  can 
poflibly  fee  in  motirn :  it  connedts  con¬ 
tinents  and  hemifphcrcs,  and  joins  to¬ 
gether  diftant  w'orlds.  Commerce,  the 
foundation  of  great  flates,  is  owing  to 
it,  by  which  the  fnpcrftuities  of  fertile 
countries,  ia  the  torrid  and  temperate 


zones,  arc  tranfported,  to  prevent  thofc 
countries  lying  between  the  latter  and 
the  poles,  from  fnffering  by  famine.— 
Thus  the  Scandinavian,  by  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  wine,  and  other  commodities, 
imbibes  all  the  tire  and  fpirit  of  the 
people  who  Iive‘"under  the  vertical  rays 
of  the  fun  :  it  is  alfo  the  grand  refervoir 
of  moifture  to  the  vegetable  world;  its 
inhabitants  aftbrd  fnbtiftence  to  a  variety 
of  animals,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the 
fupport  of  the  human  race. 

This  globe  too  has  its  thare  of  beau¬ 
ty:  it  is  diveriifled  with  Teas,  lakes,  and 
rivers  of  an  amazing  breadth  and  length; 
with  hills  and  vailies,  meadows,'  woods 
and  plains.  Here  rife  the  Ipires  of  cities, 
towering  to  the  Ikies;  there  ftand  gor* 
geous  palaces;  here  lie  fertile  countries, 
and  lofty  mountains  rife ;  there  arc  plca- 
lant  feats  adorned  with  gardens,  par¬ 
terres,  and  all  the  w'orks  of  art ;  here  dc- 
lart  wilds,  and  mountains  of  an  enoi  mom) 
height,  the  tops  of  which  arc  loft  in  the 
clouds ;  fuch  as  Atlas, TenerifTc,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Andes,  on  which  are  to  be  feen  all 
the  feaforis  of  the  year.  Though  thefe 
mountains,  compared  with  the  whole', 
are  but  like  particles  of  duft  or  fand  ort 
the  furface  of  a  common  globe,  yet  they 
are  evidently  marked  with  ail  the  diffe¬ 
rent  climates  :  the  climate  on  the  top§ 
of  thefe  mountains  is  as  cold  as  Green¬ 
land  covered  with  eternal  froft  and 
fnow:  about  the  middle  is  an  cvcrlaft- 
ing  fpring,  where  the  ground  is  clad 
with  the  richeft  verdure,  enamelled  with 
a  variety  of  flowers;  at.  the  bottom, 
fummer  and  autumn  walk  hand  in  hand, 
every  tree  bending  under  its  load,  and 
fields  of  corn  waving  to  and-  fro  with  tht 
wind. 

Hcrc,in  jufticetothe  Chinefc,  we  muft 
allow  the  face  of  that  extenfive  country 
to  be  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  whole 
earth  :  the  cultivation  of  the  ground 
boafts  an  origin  coeval  with  the  huniai% 
race.  The  different  beauties  which 
rife  from  gardening  and  planning 'of 
ground,  are  knowm  only  to  thofc  who 
are  verfant  in  thefe  arts.  How  delight¬ 
ful  is  it  to  behold  the  face  of  a  rtnc 
country  beautified  by  the  works  of  art  ! 
But  this'pleafure  ii  in  proportion  to  the 
fine  taftc  and  exquifite  judgment  of  the 
fpe^lator.  Water  iffuing  from  the  fide 
of  a  mountain,  and  rulhing  impetuoug 
till  it  falls  down  in  beautiful  cafeadeg 
from  the  top  of  a  large  rock,  venefahle 
for  its  antiquity^  here  in  a  groat  body. 
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there  tranfpnrcnt  and  difperfed,  is  a 
grand  object,  and  infpirci  us  vvitli  a 
hiiili  iilia  i)t  beauty.  The  Cliindc  l.iu^h 
at  the  Karopcans  for  tlicir  invnle  of  gai- 
tlening  an«i  planning  of  their  ground  :  I 
am  inclined  to  mention  this,  becauie  all 
the  art  which  they  employ  is  only  in 
imitation  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
ti  re  you  may  wander  in  an  artihciil 
wilderneb,  that  has  in  every  refpeCt  the 
appea.anee  (»f  nainre:  a  lite  of  a  pyra¬ 
mid  il  is  eontraltvd  with  one  of  a  conical 
figure;  a  barren  Itock  is  oppoled  to  a 
tree  in  all  its  bloom  and  verduie:  on 
one  fide  a  ridge  of  rugged  lochs,  on  I  lie 
otliei  a  luxuriant  fcitile  foot,  adouied 
with  .all  the  boumles  of  nature:  here  trees 
and  Ihrubs  grow  I'pcm  tancoully,  there  a 
regular  extenfive  r.urlcry  :  on,one  hand  a 
dark  lliatle  of  tree>,  on  the  other  a  line 
oluinpaign  country.  Here  runs  a  beau¬ 
tiful  feipeiitine  river,  with  green  en¬ 
chanting  banks,  now  rolh.'g  like  a  tor¬ 
rent,  trees  and  rocks  retarding  it?  c^mrle, 
then  forming  itfelf  into  larger  aiul  Itirer 
Ctilcades,  which  fall  chi.vu  from  an  a- 
ma/.ing  height :  a  branch  of  tiiis  great 
liver  glides  along  with  dilhcnlly  over  its 
meandering  pebbly  channel  with  a. gen¬ 
tle  murmuring  noite,  till  involved  in  a  la¬ 
byrinth  of  the  works  of  art,  a  vvildernefs 
of  fweet  !  wc  are  conveyed  alternately 
thro’  light  and  Ihade,  aini  at  hill,  when 
feemingly  enviriuied  with  darknefs,  thro’a 
little  opening  of  the  Ire  eo,  was  beheld  one 
of  the  grandeft  feenes  ir.  nature,  and  the 
profped  is  terminated  by  a  diitaut  liill  co¬ 
vered  vvith  the  richeft  verdure,  or  an  ar¬ 
tificial  hake,  in  which  are  feveral  idands 
adorned  w  ith  all  the  riches  and  fweeti 
of  Paradife. 

But  why  do  I  w’.ander  to  the  other 
hcmifphere  in  pnrfiut  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  art? — Along  the  w’eltern 
coad  of  the  illand  of  Sicily,  from  the 
fliorc  many  miles  up  the  country,  a- 
round  the  famous  cities  of  Agrigentum 
and  Palermo,  are  innumerable  American 
aloes  with  their  flower  Hems  betwixt 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  high.  Of  this 
plant,  the  glory  of  the  vegetable  tribe, 
tbo  Sicilians  make  fences  and  avenues  to 
their  houfes.  To  fee  infinite  numbers 
of  this  majeflic  vegetable  in  full  blow’, 
covering  points,  promontories,  and  riftng 
grounds,  muft  certainly  make  a  very 
beautiful  and,  pitfturcfquc  appearance. 
This  wonderful  plant,  which,  in  the 
liorthcrn  countries,  is  fo  late  of  blowing, 


is  here  in  full  bloom  every  fifth  or  fixlli 
year. 

.  Egypt  is  renowned  for  its  fertility, 
both  ill  antieuit  and  modern  (lory.  The 
lirgell  pyramid  (lands  upon  a  rock, 
which  !  les  no  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  bale  of  the  pyramid  covers  a  little 
more  than  ii  Englifii  acres  of  ground. 
Its  perpeudiculo  altitude  is  481  feet. 
Ill  b(»»h  the  Indies,  all  Europe,  the 
greateft  part  of  Alia,  and  the  acccflible 
parts  of  Africa,  lay?  the  celebrated  Lin- 
neens,  there  is  not  fuch  a  glorious  piof- 
pci^i  in  the  worid,  as  a  view  from  the 
higheft  pyramid  aixmt  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  when  the  fields  are  in  all  their 
bloom  and  verdure.  The  meadows  arc 
enamtlled  with  every  flower;  the  air  is 
embalmed  by  their  fragrance,  together 
with  the  bloifoms  on  the  orange,  palm, 
lemon,  and  innumerable  other  trees. 
On  every  fide  herds  and  flecks  are  fcat- 
tcred  along  the  plain,  r.r.d  every  W’hcre 
there  arc  .in  infinite  number  of  labourers. 
There  is  another  fpecies  of  be.iuty,  when 
tl;e  whole  country  is  overflowed  with 
water  in  the  month  of  July  or  Anguft.; 
here  towns,  towers,  and  ipires  feem  to 
rife  like  a  cinder  of  illands  cut  of  the 
fea.  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  together 
with  groves  and  thickets,  feem  to  float 
upon  the  furface,  and  mouittains  aud 
woods  terminate  the  profpedt. 

But  all  lliis  is  nothing,  compared  with 
.a  view  of  the  rifing  iun  from  the  top  of 
mount  'I'tii?  profpccl  is  certain¬ 

ly  beyond  defeription  beautiful  and 
.grand,  as  no  p.rrt  of  the  world  can  af¬ 
ford  a  more  glorious  difplay  of  the 
works  of  creation.  This  wonderful 
mountain  is  divided,  by  a  late  traveller, 
into  three  or  four  different  regions;  id, 
The  fertile  region,  extending  14  or  15 
miles  in  breadth,  and  183  in  circumfe- 
.rence,  is  the  richeft  and  mod  beautiful 
country  in  the  world,  idly,  Tlic  woody 
region  afeends  for  about  eight  or  nine 
miles,  meafuring  70  or  80  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  forming  a  zone  or  girdle  of 
the  brighted  green  around  the  mountain. 
3dly,  'J’he  barren  region  forms  a  circle 
of  eternal  fnow  and  ice,  which  extends 
to  the  did.mce  of  about  eight  miles.  In 
the  center  of  this  circle,  the  great  crater 
of  the  mountain,  which  is  ^bout  three 
miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  rears 
its  tremendous  head.  It  is  amazing  to 
furvey  the  different  climates  on  the  fur- 
face  of  this  beautiful  mountaiQi  the 


zones  or  belts  of  frees  with  the  richeft 
vt*rdiirc,  the  air  fuU  of  iocenfc  and  per* 
fumes  from  aromatic, plants,  the  ground 
covered  with  every  flower,  and  diverli- 
fied  with  innumerable  other  conical  and 
ipherical  hills,  formed  by  the  lava,  which 
proceed  from  the  bowels  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  The  height  of  the  mountain  U 
15  or  11,000  feet;  the  radius  of  the  vi- 
fible  horizon  400  miles,  which  ntakesthe 
circumference  to  be  a  great  deal  mote 
than  tooo  miles;  an  amazing  boundlefs 
profpeCt !  What  an  awful  idea  docs  it 
convey  to  the  mind,  when  wc  arc  told, 
that  the  thundering  of  the  mountain  is 
heard  dillintflly  in  the  ifland  of  Malta, 
at  (he  diflanee  of  upwards  of  %oo  nailes  ! 

But  nothing  on  earth  can  be  more  tru¬ 
ly  fubli  me  than  the  fun,  like  the  great 
Creator,  making  his  appearance  in  the 
caft;  the  mountain  itfcif,  with  innume¬ 
rable  others  upon  its  furfacc,  the  ifland 
of  Sicily,  with  all  its  cities,  rivers  and 
mountains,  all  the  furrounding  iflands, 
with  their  finoking  fummits,  the  confls 
of  Italy,  together  with  the  fliadow  of 
the  mountain  extending  acrofs  the  whole 
jfland,  and  over  an  immenfe  fpacc  of  the 
furfacc  of  the  ocean.  It  is  impolfible  to 
enumerate  all  the  particulars  of  thefe  glo« 
rious  fccnes,  as  they  beggar  all  deferip- 
tion.  It  is  only  the  imagination  a  Ho¬ 
mer  or  a  Milton  that  isabletografpthem. 

Another  late  traveller  feeais  to  differ 
very  widely  from  the  fiuegolng,  in  mark¬ 
ing  the  bounds  of  the  vilibic  horizon 
from  the  lop  of  mount  .^tna.  He  makes 
the  height  of  the  monniain  indeed  to  be 
three  Italian  miles;  in  his  view  of  the 
rifing  fun  he  counted  forty- four  Icfler 
mountains  upon  the  furfacc  of  ^^tna; 
but  the  circle  of  vilion  with  him  is  only 
9')0  miles,  which  is  certainly  too  little,  if 
the  ifland  of  Malta  is  feen  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  mountain.  The  view  accor¬ 
ding  to  both  is  without  much  variation, 
but  ccrtaiitly  it  mnft  be  vafliy  more  ex- 
tenfive  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter^ 
the  one  2400  miles,  the  other  900. 

[To, be  concluded  in  our  fiext*2 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  WtEiiLt 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

N  your  Magazine  [P.  ixi.]  yoofeof- 
refpondent  Floriniond  gives  us  foitie 
I  thoughts  on  the  caufc  of  our  being  in 

I  luch  diftrefs,  as  wc  too  often  arc,  by 

“  the  want  of  external  fources  of  pleafure, 
aad'propofes  a  remedy. fur  thU 
VoL.  XXIV, 


fal  evil.  The  fubjcdl  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  as  it  therefore  delervcs  our 
molt  fertous  attentlQn,  I  hope  a  few 
more  hints  concerning  it  will  not  be 
thought  unncceflary. 

Many  have  been  the  opinions  of  mea 
about  what  it  is  that  conftitutes  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  human  foul ;  but  every  in¬ 
dividual  purfuea  that. in  which  be  ap- 
pichendi  true  happinefs  to  conlilt.  The 
ambitious  man  fecks  after  honour  and 
appjaufe,  and  if  he  is  difsppoinced  he 
is  undoubtedly  miferabic,  becaufe  he 
fails  of  attaining  to  that  w'hich  he  ia' 
perfuaded  would.be  a  chief  Iburce  of  hia 
happinefs.  Thus  too  it  is  with  the  cof- 
vetous  man,  or  the  man  whofe  heart  ia 
fet  on  riches  as  his^chief  good;  and 
thus  it  18^  with  him  whufe  heart  de- 
lighteth  in  nothing, fo  mti^h  as  in  the, 
pleafuies  of  this  world.  But  fuppofe  a 
man  to  poflefa  to  the  full  every,  worldly 
blelling  that  his  heart  could  will),  cao 
any  one  imagine  that  thefe  bleflings  will 
faiifcfy  every  delirc  of  his  immpffal  fpirit,, 
and  give  full  content  and  happiuefs  to 
the  man  that  enjoys  them  ?  On  the  cojif? 
trary,  1  am  .fuiiy,  perfuaded,  that  the 
heart  of  every  man,  however  escalted  in 
worldly  profperity.  bears  a  fee  ret  tefti- 
mony  to  the  truth  of  a  fentence  pro¬ 
nounced  on  all  fublunary  joys,  by  th?. 
wifeft  man  that  ever  lived,  .and  the  man 
who,  of  all  others,  enjoyed  the  grcatelk 
(hare  of  riches,  honours,  and  pleafures; 
that  **  All  16  vanity  aud  vexation  of.fpi- 

rit.”  ,  ^  j  ;  . 

But  if  we  duly  confidcr  our  unbound* 
ed  attachment  to  the  things  of  time,  we 
will  eafily  perceive,  that,,  in  order  td 
difengage  us  from  the  puffuit  of  them* 
as  our  portion,  and  to  fet  iis  above  the* 
fear  of  loiing  them,  and  the  pain  that 
fuch  a  lofs  would,  otherwife  occaflon^ 
more  is  necclTary  than  merely  the  confl- 
deration  of  their  vanity  and  uncertainty. 
By  repeated  dilappoihtments  we  may  be 
in  fomc  meafure  convinced)  that  the  pof* 
feflion  of  every  prefent  comfort  we  could 
with  for  would  not  confer  upon  us  per- 
fe^  happinefs,  and  yet  continue  to  feelc 
for  happinefs  only  frorn  the  worlds 
owing  to  our  ignorance  of  that  which,  in 
every  way  calculated  to  make  Us  truly, 
happy,  of  want  of  feliih  fur  the  enjuy- 
ment  of  it. 

.  It  is  therefore  abfolu/ely  ne^flary,  iq 
order  to  difengage  our  minds. from  an, 
undue  attachment  to  the  thingt  of 
tbaz-wc  ibould  be  perfuaded  ^  the  Cruib 
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of  what  IF  revealed  to  us  in  the  facred  had  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring 
feriptures,  concerning  bltding*  if.fcuitcly  fubftaiice.*’  We  have  great  reafon  to  be 
fupciior  in  their  nature,  and  nnure  laft-  thankful  that  the  fufferings  of  this  latter 
iiig  in  their  duration :  that  we  fliould  kind  are  wholly  unknown  in  this  our 
riliih  ihefc  important  blelhngs,  and  have  happy  land,  where  we  enjoy,  unmoleft- 
loMie  well-grounded  ht)pe  of  polVclfing  ed,  every  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
•them  for  ever.— I  have  neither  ability  But  if  the  firtt  Chriftiani,  who  were  men 
nor  time  to  recount  the  various  blcf-  of  like  paflions  with  us,  rofc  fuperior  to 
bngs  containixl  in  the  divine  promifes  to  a  prelent  w'orld,  and  thbs  endured  their 
believers;  but  it  is  their  happinefs  to  complicated  forrows,  how  lamentable  is 
enjoy  the  fptclal  favour  of  Cod  through  it  that  the  fullering  of  thefe  calamities, 
Jclus  Chri4,  and  all  its  graciouo  tffedti,  v?hich  are  incident  to  human  nature  ip 
making  them  truly  bltlTcd  vn  time  and  this  mortal  Hate,  fhouW  be  the  caufe  of 
eternity.  This  is  the  htgheft  fource  of  our  forrowing,  as  if  we  had  no  hope,  as 
human  bleirtdnels;  and  without  it,  it  if  we  had  loft  our  all,  thought  he  gofpcl 
is  impolhblc  that  a  rational  creat.’rc  can  prefents  to  our  view  the  fame  fourccs 
epj'>y  fubrtantial  happinefs*;  for  there  is  of  prefent  and  cverlalling  confolatioA 
no  enjoyment  in  the  wide  creation  w  hich  which  they  enjoyed  ! 
like  this  can  fatisfy  every  defire  of  an  Yours,  Sic-  Neophytus. 

immortal  fpirit ;  and  the  blefTings  of  Pro-  Edinburgh^  May  i-  ^ 

viiience  tend  to  promote  our  rc.il  happi- 

r.efs  only  in  fo  far  as  they  are  inftrumcn-  To  the  Publisher  of  Weekly 
tal  in  leading  us  to  God,  as  the  fource  of  Magazine. 

every  comfort,  and  are  ufed  ia  fubfer-  SIR, 

viency  to  the  enjoyment  of  him.  the  ills  that  infeft  focieties  of 

Unlefs  we  place  our  fupreme  happi-  men,  there  is  none  more  malig- 

nefs  and  delight  in  the  enjoyment  of  nant  or  injurious  than  the  daemon  of 
God,  who  remaiuelh  eiernally  the  fame.  Party,  Polfefled  of  every  artifice  calcu- 
it  is  evident,  tlrat  our  hearts  mutt  necef-  lated  to  corrupt  and  debate  human  na- 
farily  cleave  to  the  changeable  things  cf  ture,  he  ceafes  not  to  pervert  the  facul- 
time  as  our  portion.  This  Ihovvs  us  tics  of  the  mind,  and  rendereveryprin- 
thc  true  caufe  Why  the  hearts  of  men  in  ciplc  of  aiHion  in  tl>e  heart  fubiervient 
general  arclo  much  elated  in  profperity,  to  the  mi/ft  pernicious  purpofes.  Whilft 
and  call  down  by  adrerfity,  and  alfo  the  deluded  mortal  under  his  influence 
points  out  to  us  the  only  cffedtual  me-  fondly  flatters  himlelf  with  the  idea'  of 
thod  of  deliverance  from  this  prevailing  the  propriety,  utility,  or  dignity  of  bi» 
evil.  The  man  who  maketh  God  his  ow  n  proceedings,  he  is  hurried  on  from 
refuge,  and  the  Moll  High  his  habila-  bad  to  worfe,  till  he  becomes  the  mean 
tion,  can  lufl.ain  no  real  lofs  by  the  tool  of  ambition,  the  dupe  of  the  paf- 
want  of  owtward  comforts;  for  he  is  an  fions  of  his  leaders,  and  the  abjedt  flave 

.  **  heirofOcnl,  and  a  joint  heir  with  Je-  of  fuch  as  fecretly  defpife  and  vilipend 

I  fus  Chrift.”  In  the  miilrt  of  thegreatefl  him. 

ij  penury  and  w'ant,  he  enjoys  more  true  Such  as  have  long  been  inured  foha* 


gladncfs  in  the  light  of  God’s  counte¬ 
nance  than  woildly  men  can  have  in  all 
their  abundance;  and,  in  the  midft.  cf 
the  deepeft  atniclions  and  forrows,  he 
can  rejoice  in  the  profpeft  of  that  happy 
period,  when  “  there  lhall  be  no  more 
curfe,  neither  forrow  nor  crying.” 

It  was  thus  that  the  hearts  of  the  firfl 
Chriftians  were  comforted  in  all  their 
diltrefles:  with  patience,  nay,  with  joy, 
they  fuffered  not  only  thofe  calamities 
that  are  common  to  men  in  general,  bnt 
all  that  perfecotion  and  contempt  to 
which,  as  Chriftians,  they  were  then  ex- 
pofed ;  for  we  arc  infc  rmed.  that  they 
even  “  took  joyfully  the  fpoiling  of  their 
|oo4i|  knowing  in  thcm^lves  that  they 


bits  of  fubmiflion,  and  are  become  infen* 
Able  to  the  infamy  of  that  fervitude  that 
Inthrals  them,  are  incapable  of  difeern- 
ing  the  degradation  of  their  own  charac¬ 
ter,  and  therefore  will  make  no  efforts 
to  rid  themf*lvc8  of  thofe  elemfy  fetters 
wherewith  they  arc  bound.  But  of  oiir 
youth  the  public  would  gladly  entertain 
very  different  fentiments.  Old  Stagers 
in  party- work  will  move  on  in  thc  bea¬ 
ten  track,  aiKl,  like  blind  horfes  in  a 
mine,  will  pcrfcverc  in  moving  round 
and  round  by  the  terron  of  the  lalh ; 
but  will  young  men  of  fpirit,  whole  birth¬ 
right  is  liberty,  defeend  fervilely  to 
truckle  to  power,  and  fti^tch  forth  their 
hands  to  receive  the  chains  of  a  defpoU 
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for  the  benefit  of  ihofc  who  have  not 
yet  refigned  their  liberties,  let  me  pro- 
pofe  a  few  contiderations  tending  to 
guard  them  againll  the  nc^iou^  infiuence 
of  pariy-fpirit ;  the  origin,  nature,  and 
whereof,  1  would  ^ay  open  to 
ttieir  view. 

Party* fpirit  is  the  child  of  prejudice 
and  interelted  pafTion.  From  this  inau« 
fpicious  conjuni^tion  proceed  ignorance,* 
deceit,  envy,  hatred,  tyranny,  and  op- 
predion,  which  cor  ode  the  human 
heart,  pervert  the  wrfcft  laws,  and  un¬ 
hinge  the  happielt  conftitution.  The 
hrft  advances  of  party  are  made  in  the 
forms  of  dignity,  wealth,  and  pr-efer- 
ment.  He  lifts  you  to  the  fummit  of  an 
exceeding  high  mountain,  whence  you 
behold  a  .variety  of  rich  and  delightful 
objeds.  Elevated  Ration,  wealthy  en¬ 
dowments,  authority,  domination,  are 
exhibited  to  your  view.  You  are  made 
to  oblervc  them  with  deep  attention, 
rtkI  all  their  glories  arc  difplayed  in  the 
mod  dazzling  light.  Every  paflion  in 
your  heart  is  flattered  and  cajoled — your 
pride,  your  love  of  pleal'ure,  of  intereft, 
of  reputation,  are  addrtffed  with  (kill 
and  energy— till  thefe  paflions  poflefs 
thcmfelves  of  your  foul,  and  your  whole 
heart  is  infiamed- 

Thereafter  you  are  transported  by 
your  fuhtile  fcduccr  to  the  brink  of  a 
frightful  precipice,  at  the  bottom  where¬ 
of  reign  folitude,  filcnce  and  obfeurity, 
where  you  behold  a  number  of  plain 
but  penlrve  men,  meanly  attired,  poorly 
accommodatc.d*  and  labouring  under  the 
prclTares  of  tyranny  and  pcrfccution, 
without  any  attradives  but  the  fwavJty 
of  their  looks,  the  contentment  and  gc- 
nerofity  of  their  appearance,  with  the 
mild  refignation  wMch  beams  through 
the  gloom  which  environs  them.  Your 
feduccr  having,  by  every  winning  art, 
contrafled  this  melancholy  condition 
with  the  brilliancy  of  the  former  pro- 
fped,  confirms  your  choicer  you  refign 
yourfclf  to  the  tempter,  and  you  are 
win  over  to  his  fervice.  He  cloaths 
you  in  his  own  gaudy  livery;  and  the 
.chains  that  bind  you  are  fo  liglit  and 
fplendid,  that,  like  Indian  captives,  you 
miflake  them  for  ornaments,  and  the 
cnfigns  of  dignity  and  honour, 

-  The  infernal  fpirit  now  takes  full  pof- 
feflion  of  your  heart.  There  he  fits  in- 
throned,  and  you  fulfil  bis  commands 
with  alacrity  and  ardour.  An  incapaci¬ 
ty  to  difeern  any  truth  pppofed  to  the 


didates  of  your  party,  is  the  firft  fatal 
lymptom  of  your  thraldom.  Your  paf- 
fions  arc  inflamed,  your  underftanding  ' 
bath  fallen  under  the  influence  of  your 
will,  your  judgment  is  warped,  and  your 
rcalbn,  imagination  and  invention  arc 
become  fubfervient  to  your  defires.  Ha¬ 
ving  loft  all  difeernment  of  every  truth 
oppoTed  to  the  fpirit  of  -your  party,  the 
mandates  of  the  defpot  or  demagogue  ‘ 
arc  received  by  you,  not  with  a  leryile 
refped  only,  but  a  zeal-propurtioned  to 
the  degrees  of  devotion  wherewith  you 
venerate  your  leader. 

Of  all  bigots,  the  party-man  is  the  ' 
moft  obfiinate  and  incorrigible.  His 
narrow  foul  can  admit  no  ideas  but  fuch  . 
as  are  tinged  with  the  principles  of  his 
party.  The  dogmata  of  his  leaders  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  hi*  fame :  they  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  very  contexture  of  hit 
Rund;  and,  like  infedt  which  have  been 
admitted  into  amber  before  it  has  acqui¬ 
red  a  confiftrncy,  are  become  infeparable 
from  it.  The  habit  of  thinking  is  at  - 
powerful  as  any  other  habit  a  man  can  ' 
acquire.  His  thoughts,  accuftomed  to 
run  in  one  channel,  cannot  be  diverted 
from  it  with  more  cafe  or  lefs  labour 
than  a  rapid  river  ^an  be  turned  in  a 
different  diredion.  ‘ 

The  blindnefs  and  bigotry  of  a  party- 
man  is  proof  againft  every  method  of 
convidion.  With  the  fame  fuccefs  dp* 
you  propofe  reafoQ,  argument,  and  the' 
moft  obvious  truths,  as  you  lead  a  blind 
man  into  the  rays  of  the  fun,  that  he' 
may  difeern  the  beauties  of  nature.  By 
artifice  he  eludes  your  arguments;  by' 
fubterfuges  he  eva<les  the'plaioeft  dic¬ 
tates  of  common  fenfe.  He  interpofes 
fences  between  his  mind  and  -the  lights 
and  can  ftiut  the  eyes  of  his  mind  with  • 
as  much  cafe  as  hecando  tbofeof  his' 
body.  If  by  accident  a  glinopte  of  truth 
finds  accefs  to  his  mind,  he  immediately 
puts  himfclf  out  of  a  capacity  of  difeern- ' 
ing  it  by  psifion.  He  rages  and  blufters, 
or  tecrcrly  entertains  a  rancorous  hatred 
of  the  prefumptuous  man  who  had  the 
temerity  to  gpve  him  .any  infigbt  into  the 
depravity  of  his  own  heart. 

Hence  that  derifion,  and  contempt,  and 
calumny,  which  the  votaries  of  party  fo  li¬ 
berally  beftow  on  ail  who  oppofe  them.  ■ 
None  fo  blind  as  a  bigot;  none  fo  dogma¬ 
tic  and  vain  as  a  party  man.  Though  eve¬ 
ry  honeft  maiidilcernsthe  (ervilityandde-  <  - 
bafement  of  his  foul,  he  feaftt  upon  the 
cootemplaiiutt  of*  his  own^  perfe^ioms^ 
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of  what  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  facred 
icriptures,  concerning  bleflings  infinitely 
fuperior  in  their  nature,  and  more  Uft- 
iiig  in  their  duration:  that  we  Oiould 
relirti  thefe  important  bleffings,  and  have 
fomc  well-grounded  hope  of  poflTc fling 
•them  for  ever.'-^I  have  neither  ability 
nor  time  to  recount  the  various  blef- 
fings  containtxl  in  the  divine  promifet  to 
believers;  but  it  is  their  happinefs  to 
enjoy  the  fpecial  favour  of  God  through 
jefus  Chrift,  and  all  its  gracious  effects, 
making  them  truly  bleffed  in  time  and 
eternity.  This  is  the  hrgheft  fourcc  of 
human  bleflcdnefs;  and  without  it,  it 
•is  impofliblc  that  a  rational  crcat.ire  can 
enjoy  fubftantial  happinefsr;  for  there  is 
•no  enjoyment  in  the  wide  creation  which 
like  this  can  fariisfy  every  defire  of  an 
immortal  fpirit ;  and  the  blcflings  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  tend  to  promote  our  real  happi- 
nefs  only  in  fo  far  as  they  are  inflru men¬ 
tal  in  leading  us  to  God,  as  the  fource  of 
every  comfort,  and  arc  uled  in  fubfer- 
viency  to  the  enjoyment  of  him. 

.  Uniefs  \vc  place  our  iupreme  happr- 
nefs  and  delight  in  the  enjoyment  of 
God,- who  remaineth  eternaHy  the  fame, 
it  is  evident,  tlwt  our  hearts  mufl  necef- 
t'arily  cleave  to  the  changeable  things  cf 
time  as  ouf  portion.  This  Avows  us 
the  true  caufc  Why  the  hearts  of  men  in 
general  arefo  much  elated  in  profperity, 
and  caft  down  by  adveriity,  and  alfo 
points  out  to  us  the  only  effcdtual  me¬ 
thod  of  deliverance  from  this  prevailing 
evil.  The  man  w^ho  maketh  God  his 
refuge,  and  the  Mod  High  his  habita*^ 
tion,  can  fuftain  no  real  lofs  by  the 
want  of  owtward  comforts;  for  he  is  an 
heir  of  God,  and  a  joint  heir  wHh  Je¬ 
fus  Chrift.’*  Tn  the  midft  of  the  greateft 
penury  and  w'ant,  he  enjoys  more  true 
gladncfs  in  the  light  of  G<xi*8  counte*' 
nance  than  worldly  men  can  have  in  all 
their  abundaBcc;  and,  in  the  midft  of 
the  deepeft  afflictions  and  furrows,  he 
can  rejoice  in  the  profpedt  of  that  happy 
period,  when  “  there  (hall  be  no  more 
curfe,  neither  furrow  nor  crying.” 

It  was  thvis  that  the  hearts  of  the  firtl 
Chriflians  were  comforted  in  all  their 
didrefles;  with  patience,  nay,  with  joy, 
they  fuffered  not  only  thofe  calamities 
that  are  common  to  men  in  general,  bnt 
all  that  pcrfccution  and  contempt  to 
which,  as  Chridians,  they  were  then  ex-^ 
pofed ;  for  we  arc  informed,  that  they 
even  “  took  joyfully  the  fpoiling  of  their 
goodf,  knowing  to  themfelves  that  they 


had  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring 
fubdancc.”  We  have  great  reafon  to 
thankful  that  the  fuflerings  of  this  latter 
kind  are  wholly  unknown  Hi  this  our 
happy  land,  where  we  enjoy,  unmoleft- 
ed,  every  civil  and  religioos  liberty. 
But  if  the  firfl  Chridians,  who  were  men 
of  like  pafflons  with*  us,  rofe  fuperior  to 
a  prefent  world,  and  thus  endured  their 
complicated  forrows,  how  tamentable  la 
it  that  the  fuflering  of  thefc‘  calamities, 
vrhich  are  incident  to  human  nature  ip 
this  mortal  date,  fhoukl  be  the  caufe  of 
ouV  furrowing,  as  if  we  had  no  hope,  at 
if  we  had  led  our  alt,  thought  he  gofpel 
prefents  to  our  view  the  fame  fourcet 
of  prefent  and  cverlafting  confolatioA 
which  they  enjoyed  t 

Yours,  5cc.  Neo^h'ytus^ 
Edinburgh,  May  3.  •  ^ 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  WieklY 
'  Magazine. 

SIR, 

OF  all  the  ills  that  infeft  focieties  of 
men,  there  Is  none  more  malig¬ 
nant  or  injurious  than  the  dxmon  of 
Parly.  Poflefled  of  every  artifice  calcu¬ 
lated  to  corrupt  and  debafe  human  na¬ 
ture,  he  ceafes  not  to  pervert  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  mind,  and  render  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  action  in  the  heart  fubfervient 
to  the  mod  pernicious  purpofes.  Whilft 
the  deluded  mortal  under  his  influence 
fondly  flatters  himfelf  with  the  idea*  of 
the  propriety,  utility,  or  dignity  of  bia 
own  proceedings,  he  is  hurried  on  front 
bad  to  worfe,  till  he  becomes  the  mean 
tool  of  ambition,  the  dupe  of  the  paf- 
ftons  of  his  leaders,  and  (he  abjedl  flavc 
of  fuch  as  fccretly  derpife  and  vilipend 
him. 

Such  as  have  Tong  been' inured  foha* 
bits  of  fubmifflon,  and  are  become  infen- 
fible  to  the  infamy  of  that  fervitude  that 
inthrals  them,  arc  incapable  of  difeern- 
ing  the  degradation  of  their  own  charac¬ 
ter,  and  therefore  Will  make  no  eflbrta 
to  rid  thcmftlves  of  thofe  clumfy  fettert 
wherewith  they  arc  bound.  But  of  one 
youth  the  public  would  gladly  entertain 
very  different  fentrments.  Old  Stageri 
in  party- work  will  movie  on  in  the  bea¬ 
ten  track,  and,  like  blind  horfes  in  a 
mine,  will  perfevere  in  moving  round 
and  round  1^  the  terron  of  the  lalh ; 
but  wilt  young  men  of  fpirit,  whofe  birth¬ 
right  is  liberty,  defeend  Icrvilely  'to 
truckle  to  power,  and  ft^tch  forth  their 
bands  to  receive  the  chains  of  a  de^poU 
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Tor  tlic  benefit  of  thofc  who  have  ODt 
yet  refigned  their  iibertin,  let  me  *pro»- 
pofe  a  few  confidcrations  tending  to 
g^uard  them  againft  the  noKioui  influence 
of  party-fpirit ;  the  origin,  nature,  and 
•efleds  whereof,  1  would  4ay  open  to 
their  riew. 

Party- fpirit  is  the  child  of  pr^udfee 
and  interred  pafTioa.  From  this  inau- 
fpicious  conjundlion  proceed  ignorance,* 
deceit,  envy,  hatred,  tyranny,  and  op- 
preilion,  which  cor  ode  .the  haman 
heart,  pervert  the  wHcft  laws,  and  un¬ 
hinge  the  happieft  conftitution.  ^  The 
firft  advances  of  party  are  made  in  the 
forms  of  dignity,  wealth,  and  prefer¬ 
ment*  He  lifts  you  to  the  fummit  of  an 
exceeding  high  mountain,  whence  you 
behold  a  .variety  of  rich  and  delightful 
objedts.  Elevated  ftation,  wealthy  en¬ 
dowments,  authority,  domination,  are 
exhibited  to  your  v4ew.  You  are  made 
■to  ubferve  them  with  deep  attention, 
and  all  their  glories  are  diljplayed  in  the 
moft  dazzling  light.  Every  pailion  in 
your  heart  is  flattered  and  cajoled — your 
pride,  your  love  of  pleafure,  of  intcreft, 
of  reputation,  are  addreffed  with  Ikfll 
and  cnergy-^till  thefc  paflions  poiTefs 
themfeWes  of  your  foulj,  pnd  your  whole 
heart  is  inflamed* 

Thereafter  you  are  transported  by 
your  fubtile  feducer  to  the  brink  of  a 
frightful  precipice,  at  the  bottom  where¬ 
of  reign  folitude,  filencc  and  obfeurity, 
where  you  behold  a  number  of  plain 
but  penfrve  men,  meanly  attired,  poorly 
accommodated*  And  labouring  Under  the 
preflares  of  tyrant^  and  perfccution, 
without  any  attradives  but  the  fwavity 
of  their  looks,  the  contentment  and  gc- 
ficrofity  of  their  appearance,  with  the 
mild  reflgnatibn  whikh  beams  through 
the  gloopi  which  environs  them.  Your 
feduccr  having  by  every  winning  art, 
contrafted  this  melancholy  condition 
with  the  brilliancy  of  the  former  pro- 
fpe^,  confirms  yourcbotcei  you  refign 
yourielf  to  the  tempterj  and  you  are 
win  over  to  his  fervice.  He  cloitht 
you  in  his  own  gaudy  livery.;  and  the 
chains  that  bind  you  are  fo  light  and 
fplcndid,  that,  like  Indian  captives,  you 
miflake  them  for  ornaments,  aiul  the 
enfigns  of  dignity  and  bopour.. 

-  The  infernal  fpirit  nowiakesfnll  pof- 
feflion  of  your  heart.  There  he  fits  in- 
throned,  and  you  fulfil  his  commands 
with  alacrity  and  ardour.  An  incapaci¬ 
ty  to  difccjrn  any  truth  pppolcd  to  the 
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didates  of  yonr  party,  it  the  firft  fatal 
fymptom  of  your  thraldom.  Your  pafi- 
fioDs  are  inflamed,  your  underftan^ng  ' 
bath  fallen  under  the  influence  of  your 
will,  your  judgment  is  warped,  and  your 
reafon,  imagination  and  invention  are 
b^me  fubfervient  to  your  defires.  Ha¬ 
ving  l<jfl  all  dtlcernment  of  every  truth 
oppoTed  to  the  fpirit  of  your  party,  the 
mandates  of  the  defpot  or  demagogue  ’ 
arc  reocivcil  by  you,  not  with  a  feryile 
refped  only,  but  a  zcal-propurtioned  to 
the  degrees  of  devotion  wheteudth  you 
venerate  your  leader. 

Of  all  bigots,  the  party-man  is  the  ' 
molt  ubflinate  and  incorrigible.  His 
narrow  foul  can  admit  no  ideys  but  fuch  . 
as  are  tinged  with  the  principles  of  his 
party.  The  dogmata  of  his  leaders  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  niv  fame :  they  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  very  contexture  of  hie 
mind;  and,  like  mfeds  which  have  been 
admitted  into  amber  before  it  has  acqui¬ 
red  a  confifiency,  are  become  infeparable 
from  it.  The  habit  of  thiniting  is  at' 
powerful  as  any  other  habit  a  man  can 
acquire.  His  thoughts,  aocultomed  to 
run  in  one  channel,  cannot  be  diverted 
from  it  with  spore  cafe  or  Ids  labour 
than  a  rapid  river  pan  he  turned  in  p  ‘ 
different  diredion.  ' 

The  blindnefs  and  bigotry  of  a  party- 
man  is  proof  againtt  every  method  of 
convi^ion.  With  the  fame  fiiccefs  dp' 
you  propofe  reafon,  argument,  and  the* 
moft  obvious  truths,  as  you  lead  a  blind 
man  into  the  rays  of  fun,  that  he* 
may  difeern  the  beauties  of  nature,  fiy 
artifice  he  eludes  your  arguments;  by* 
fubterfu^s  he  evades  the'plaioefl  dic¬ 
tates  of  common  ieaie.  He  interpofea 
fences  between  his  mind  and  the  light, 
and  can  (hut  the  eyes  of  his  mind  with  * 
as  much  ea(e  as  hecaodo  (faofeof  Ms* 
body.  If ',by  accident  a  glimpie  of  truth 
finds  accefs  to  bis  miad,  he  -immediately 
puts  himfelf  out  of  a  capapky  of  diiceru-  * 
ing  itby  pafiion.  He  rages  and  bluflcri, 
or  (ecrerly  entertains  a  rancorous  hatred 
of  the  prefumptuous  mao  who  bad  the 
temeri^  to  give  him  .any  infigbtinto  the 
depravity  of  his  own  heart. 

Hence  that  derifion,  and  contempt,  and 
caiumny,  which  tbevotarief  of  party  fo  ti- 
berally  beftow  on  all  who  oppofe  them. 
None  fo  bitnd  as  a  bigot;  none  fo  dogma¬ 
tic  and  vain  as  a  party  man.  THoogb  eve¬ 
ry  honeft  mandiicernsthe  iervilityandde- 
bafement  of  bis  (bul,  he  feafts  upon  the 
cootcmplatiop  of-  his  own  perfedienp;^ 
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flittered  and  cajoled  by  one  another,  the 
tool?  of  tyranny  triumph  in  their  own  im¬ 
portance,  and  in  the  power  and  authority 
they  diiplay  by  the  mcafures  thev  carry 
into  execution.'  A  rational,  mild,  and 
•uife  incafurc  may  be  planned  by  ordi¬ 
nary  men  ;  but  there  an  eclat  in  bi»ld- 
iy  pcofecuting  fuch  as  arc  arbitrary  and 
defpotic,  and  owe  their  whole  merit  to 
their  abfurdity. 

If  a  novice,  in  the  bufinef®  of  party, 
(lull  have  the  audacity  to  hehiate,  or 
propofe  difiiculties  refpe^ffing  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  fuch  hardy  proceedings  he  will 
quickly  feel  himfclf  reduced  to  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  bei(^g  pointed  at  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  or  ofrefigning  his  rights 

of  pnv^tc  judgment  to  his  fuperiors. 
Jf  he  U  fo  unfortunate  as  to  (land  con- 
r.c*ftcd  by  blood  pr  friendihip  with  one 
who  is  nut  of  the  party;  he  will  foon 
perceive  that  he  i*  tied  down,  and  muH 
break  fucli  dangeroua  coime«JlionR.  Ge- 
iierofuy  and  gratitude  muft  yield  to  the 
all-conquering  fway  of  party  fpirit :  gra- 
jitude  is  marked  out,  as  of  all  others  the 
raolt  acceptable  victim  which'can  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  altars  created  to  this  in- 
fcrnal  fpirit.  .To  be  grateful  is  to  be 
weak;  to  yield  to  the  power  of  obliga- 
li»»n  is  porillanimous,  .To  be  fmceptible 
vi  the  tendernefs  of  kind  affection  to¬ 
wards  a  benefactor  in  eppofttiun,  is  an 
unpardonable  error  ia  politics.  Do  fa- 
\ours  to  a*partv-roan  and  you  procure 
Ills  enniity — obligation  is  a  burden  he 
difdaius  to  bear — he  is  impatient  for  an 
opportunity  of  ftiowing  his  bcnefaitfars 
that  he  hates  and  defpifes  them;  and, 
with  his  leaders,  he  naakes  a  merit  of 
living  thus  afTerted  his  liberty  I  TIic 
liberty  and  independence  of  a  party-man 
are  manifefted  by  a  freedom  from  every 
engagement,  and  eyery  obligation  that 
may  interfere  in  any  degree  with  his  de- 
s’otion  to  his  leaders;  and, if,  by  aoy 
concurrence  of  cireumftaoces,  an  old 
fiicnd  or  benefadfor  of  different  fcnii- 
jnents  fiiould  attempt  a  correfpondence 
with  him,  it  will  immediately  be  fug- 
pvfted.  Hie  niger  eji\  hunc  tu  Roma- 

ceil'd:-  "  . 

1'heie.obfervatinns  mayeafilybe  illuf- 
trated  by  many  examples.  Men  of  dif- 
cerninent  and  experience  will  readily 
conftfs  their  and  .  juftice.  The 

triumphs  cf  party. fpirit  over  ccnfcicncc 
tir.d  decency  are  obvious  to  the  molt  fu- 
Piihcial  obferver.:.  wkigs  and  lories, 
co'jqirrs  and  paliicts,  high  and  low 


churchmen,  dilfenters  and  the  cflabHih-'* 
cd  clergy,  furnilh  the  world  with  preg¬ 
nant  proofs  of  the  maligrrant  influence 
of  party  fpirit,  upon  all  ranks  and.  fo- 
cieties  of  men.  ’  , 

With  regret  I  mention,  as  a  ftriking- 
example  of  the  preceeding  obfervationS,  > 
an  order  of  men  wliofe  character  ought 
to  be  held  facred.  The  clergy  of  this 
church  have  been  refpedted  on  account 
of  the  decorum  they  have  heretofore  ob-. 
ferved,  and  the  example  they  have  fet  of 
piety  and  moderation.  The  poverty  to 
which  they  muft  now  fubmit,  on  account 
of  the  low  price  of  money,  and  of  the 
high  tide  of  luxury,  which  threatens 
all  ranks  of  men,  makes  decency  and  u<‘ 
nioii  among  them  eflential  to  their  being 
held  in  any  cAimation,  or  of  any  ufe* 
fulnefs  in  the  world.  ^  To  be  nfcful  and  , 
rcfpedicd,'  their  example,  in  their  public 
tranfa^ions  at  leaA,  mud  be  fuch  as  me¬ 
rits  imitation.  How  diArefsful,  then, 
mnft  it  be  to  every  friend  of  religion  to 
obferve*  that  there  is  no  foclety  or  order 
cf  men  among  whom  a  party-fpirit  ra¬ 
pes  with  more  violence  I  That  the  can¬ 
did  and  thoughtful  among  this  clafa.ofi 
men  may  be  induced  to  apply  their  belt 
<nd;:avours  to  Aem  the  mighty  torrent, 
w  hich  threatens  all  thofe  interests  which , 
the  clergy  profef!»  to  fiibferve,  I  ftiall  in 
my  next  verify.lhe  a’oove  melancholy  ob- 
lervation,  confining  myfelf  only  to  one 
among  the  many  proofs  wdiich  might  be 
adduced..  Yours,  &c. 


U- 


CiMOK. 


The  moralist. 

'  N  U  M  B  E  R  IX. 

Calumny.  , 

,  e 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Weekly. 

'  r  •  Magaz  1N£«  .  •  , 

Who  ftfals  my  purfe  steals  trash  :  'tisj 
forncthing — nothing  ; 

•Tuas  mine — ’tis  bis — and  has  been  flavc  to 
thoufands ; 

Pur  he  who  hlches  fron»  me  my  good  name,  - 
Kohs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, .  ' 

But  makes  me  poor  indeed  ! 

,  ^  r  .  SH  AKESPEAR  B.? 

SIR,.'  .1 

'T'^HEKE  .ire  few  fubjedfs  more  defer- 
i  ving  the  confideration  of  the  Mo¬ 
ralist  than  Calumny*  This  is  a  vice^ 
fvi  uaivcrlally  prevalent  in  the  prefent' 
degenerate  that  every  good 


I 


ty  to  afpcrfe  the  reputation  of  the  inno-  quirtd  it.  .  The  malevolent,  on  the  con¬ 
cent,  with  the  foie  view  of  interrupting  trary,  catches  with  avidity  the  ruinous 
their  felicity;  nothing  more  laudable  talc,  or  more  frequently  invents  one,  * 
than  to  reprehend  the  guilty,  with  a  readily  believes  it  to  be  authentic,  and 
view  to  reform  their  morals;  to  retrieve  endeavours  to  make  it  as  generally  • 
the  character  of  the  injured,  and  to  pre-  known  as  poffible.  The  one  is  deeply 
vent  the  progrefs  of  the  contagious  nnia-  concerned  for  the  propagation;  and,  . 
lady,  by  admonidiing  the  too  credulous  trom  a  generous  fyitipathy  towards  the 
world  to  be  lef«  ready  to^liften  to  the  objed  of  cenfure,  would  palliate  the  cir-  • 
talc  of  the  invidious  flandercr.  cumOancet  where  they  can  admit  of  it; 

the  other  rejoices  in  the  obloquy,  and  is  ‘ 
—Nothing  extenuate,  at  fome  pains  to  exaggerate  the  particu- 

Nor  let  down  aught  in  malice.  •  lars. 

Shakespeare.  How  many  will  fcrupic  to  receive  an 
honeft  perfon  into  their  fervicc  with  ' 
There  is  no  fpecies  of  vice  from  which  whofe  chara^er  an  invidious  enemy  may  r 
the  aggreflTors  receive  Icfs  advantage  have  been  loo  free,  and  whofe  Angle  af- 
than  from  defamation;  fuch,'«I  mean,  as  fertion,  by  paflTing  from  one  to  another, 
endeavour  to  blcmilh  the  reputation  of  becomes  general,  and  therefore  general-  • 
others,  merely  for  the  fake  of  doing  ly  believed*  With  fuch  unhappy  indi- 
them  that  injury ;  and  it  is  ihocking  to  viduals  (whofe  fpherc  in  life  renders 
every  generous  breaft  to  contemplate  them  dependent  upon  others),  the  con- 
with  what  a  favage  fatisfadlion  fuch  dc-  fcioufiiefs  of  their  own  innocence  is  not 
famers  purfue  their  malicious  purpofes.  fufficient  to  make  them  bear  fuch  afper-  « 
The  highwayman  robs  us  of  our  mo-  ftons  with  the  fame  refignation  as  thofe 
ney.  that  bis  own  circuroftances  maybe  may  do  who  are  independent  in  their 
the  better  for  it,  and  does  not  care  how  circumltances  and  connections.  To  en« 
happy  be  'leaves  us ;  while  the  flande-  able  the  former  to  procure  a  livelihood; ; 
rer*8  motives  to  rob  us  of  our  reputation  it  is  necelTary  that  their  innocence  (tiould  • 
are  truly  diabolical,  our '  infelicity  and  be  credited  by  others,  and  philofophy 
diftrefs  being  the  objeCts  immediately  can  afford  them  but  fmall  confolation ;  * 
aimed  at,  without  any  profpeCt,  or  per-  the  latter  may  look  down  with  contempt 
haps  defire,  of  affording  the  fmallcft  ad-  on  the  malice  of  their  enemies;  and  live  ' 
vantage  to  the  author  of  our  ruin.  •  The  happily  even  amidft  the  cenfure  of  the 
former,  impelled  by  indigence,  or  a  want  world.  ’  ^ 

of  the  neceffary  requililes  of  life,  may  Would  the  votaries  of  flander  but  fe- 
deteft  the  deed  at  the  fame  time  he  com-  rioufly  conAder  the  unhappy  confer 
inits  it,  and  pity  thofe  whom  he  injures;  qiiences  of  their  malevolence,  they  muft 
the  latter,  inftigated  by  barbarous  ma-  certainly  tremble  for  their  fate  in  a  fu-  ' 
lice,  like  the  tyrant  Nero,  rejoices  in  ture  ftate  of  exiftence.  By  cruelly  flc- 
proportion  to  the  diftrefs  which  he  ftroying  the  reputation  of  thofe  againft ; 
makes  the  victims  of  his  malevolence  to  whom  their  cenfure  is  levelled,  they  fre- 

feel. - Alas  !  that  rational'  creatures  qucotly  tempt  them  to  terminate  the  pe*  • 

fliould  thus  delight  in  the  milcrics  of  riod  of  their  lives;  and  the  i*efi/re,^owever 
each  other  i  *  they  may  cl'cape  the  punilhmeni  ot  hii-  * 

To  view  with  what  plcafurc  and  affi-  man  laws,  may  be  charged  with  iittlc 
duity  fome  people  endeavour  to  blcmini  lets  than  the  commiffiun  of  actual  mur-  * 
the  characters  of  others,  muft  naturally,  dcr.  .  '  > 

niethinks,  affeCt,  with  a  difagrecablc  fen-  There  is  certainly  nothing  more  eafy  « 
fation,  every  confeientious  and  well  dif*  to  be  accompfdhrd  by  a  vicious  mind  * 
pofed  mind.  How  diffonant  the  purpolts,  than  to  blemifh  the  characters  of  even  » 
principles,  fentiments,  and  conduCt  of  the  molt  .nn<Kcnt  perfon :  lor  the  world 
the  one  from  the  other  !  What  a  ftriking  flam  forry  to  f;*y  if)  To  ,i{»t  lo  liilm 
and  aATcCting  conttaft  I  The  geiuroiis  to  the  lnyj?ciii«ii,.-<  «.f  Tfjjrt 

mind  is  ever  backward  to  liftin  to  re-  the  mere  prop iy,/rtion  of  any  cirHim- •_ 
ports  prejudicial  to  any  one's  repufafinn  ;  itances  to  any  one's  cNar  * 

is  flow  to  believe  them  wh<  c.  Is  kiiTicicut  to  it  Ix.IIcNcd 
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hzps  the  fiHl  author  of  the  report  is  ne-  at  fuch  an  event  ! — Let  us  haften  to  the 
vcr  known,  probably  never  inquired  af-  fequel. 

ter;  yet  it  is  continued  and  believed,^  Her  father  (her  mother  being  dead), 
from  no  better  authority  than  its  having  who  was  rigidly  tenacious  of  his  ho- 
bcen  fet  a-going  by  perhaps  fame  very  nour,  was  induced  to  credit  the  general 
•xMDrthlefi  incendiary.  Aik  thofe  by  report,  and  to  forbid  her  his  prclcncc.—  , 
whom  the  tale  is  -ialt  told,  how  they  Cruel  injunction  I 

came  by  the  information,  and  they  can  It  was  in  vain  that  (he  pleaded  her* 
only  tell  us,  that  they  had  it  from  fuch  innocence,  or  endeavoured  to  remove 
a  one.  Inquire  of  that  perfou,  if  there  the  unfavourable  prepofl*e(fions  of  her 
is  any  truth  in  the  charge?  and  we  re-  relations  and  others-  There  were  cir- 
ccive  no  better  information  than  that  it  cumftances  alledged  againft  her,  which, 
was  confirmed  to  them  by  another,  who,  though  perfeftiy  innocent^  it  was  im- 
for  the  veracity  of  it,  rcters  us  to  fomc-  potfi‘jlt  for  her  Jingle  aifertion  to  invali- 
be  dy  elfe.— Prepofterous,  unjiift,  and  in-  date.  All  her  former  acquaintance  a« 
Iiaman  credulity  !  voided  her  as  they  would  have  done  t  - 

Nor  arc  we  haitily  to  fuppofc  a  report  peftilcntial  difeafe.  She  went  to  refide 
muft  be  true,  even  where  lomc  circum-  with  a  dillant  relation  who  lived  retired 
flafices  may  Teem  to  favour  fuch  a  con-  in  the  country,  where  (be  took  her  fitua- 
clufitMi,  fifjce  it  will  be  often  found  that  tion  fo  much  to  heart,  that  a  few  luc- 
luch  circumftanccs,  w’hcn  fairly  examin-^-  cecding  weeks  put  a  period  to  her  life, 
ed  into,  and  inveltigated.inftcad  of  tend-  It  was  not  very  long  after,  that  a  fc» 
jog  to  condemn,  do  the  greateft  honour  male,  who  had  always  envied  tl^e  decea- 
to  the  (iifpeded  parties.  Our  public  fed  in  her  life-time,  for  being  more  fa- 
caurtii  of  judicature,  where  intricate  af-  voured  with  the  attention  of  the  other' 
fairs  are  minutely  canvafled,  afford  fuffi-  fex  than  hcrfelf,  and  who,  fince  her  exit, 
cieiit  infiances  to  prove  the  validity  of  had  been  obferved  to  be  more  thought-' 
this  afiVf tion.  No  farther  elucidation  is  ful  than  ui'ual,  declared  on  her  death- 
fjeceflary.  1  fiiall,  however,  more  im-  bed  (where  the  wicked,  fearful  for  their  ' 
mediately  exemplify  the  veracity  of  thefe  future  fate,  generally  lament  their  ini- 
general  obfervations  by  the  introdudion  qnitirs),  that  Jhe  it  *voas  who  had  been 
of  the  fub;'equeiit  narrative;  which  will  theprimary infiriimentofinjuringthecha- 
fcara^ly  tail  to  excite  my  generous*  tea-  racter  of  her  departed  acquaintance;  and  ^ 
dtrs,  whofc  feelings  are  congenial  with  who  occafioned  her  being  branded  with’ 
thofe  of  the  Moralist,  to  conimiic-  thole  afperlioas  which  the  knew  (hc  ncr 
rate  the  unhappy  heroine  of  my  Itory.  v^r  deferved.  She  implored  the  forgive- 
A  young  lady,  born  of  affluent  and  nefs  of  heaven  and  her  friends — and  ex- 
yel'pe(5tablc  parents,  was,  for  the  ftrft  pired.  Every  one  believed  the for- 
leveiitecn  years  of  her  life,  fuppofed  to  mertohave  been  innocent, but  they  bc- 
bc  as  chafie  and  virtuous  as  any  among  lieved — too  late  ! 
her  fex.  When  ff>e  had  arrived  to  that  Yours,  &c.  Moralist. 

nge,  a  reprrrt  was  isduftrioufly  circtila-  Bernvick-upon-Tm)eed,  Alay  %• 
ted  (how  it  began,  no  body  could  tell), 

that  the  bad  fo  far  deviated  as  to  have  To  the  Publisher  of  tha  Wbeclv 
have  been  familiar  (the  term  wants  no  Magazine. 

elucidation)  with  feveral  admirers,  and  / 

to  have  had  recourie  to  meiiieine,  to - Pars  maxim  a  vat  urn  • 

prevent  that  difeovery  which,  it  was  Aif-  Deetpimur  fpecie  rehi.  HoR^ 

ferted.  was  likely  to  prove  the  conte- 

qucnce  of  her  fuppofed  guilt.  SIR, 

Such  a  propagation,  though  there  was  T  RESUME  the  fubjed  I  leftfo  abnipt- 
rv  proof  oi  ks  authenticity,  became  fo  X  ly  [P-  80.],  which  indeed  requires 
amivcrfal  as  to  be  univerfally  believed,  to  be  uiiciiffed  by  an  abler  hand  than 
A  gentleman,  who  had  paid  his  addreffes  that  w’hich  guides  my  pen.  To  mark 
to  her  in  an  honourable  way,  would  the  fiourilhing  or  fading  ftate  of  liiera- 
now  accept  of  her  only  as  a  mifirefs.  O  turc  is  .in  attempt  laudable  in  rtfclf, 
think,  ye  generous  fair  !  who  are  pof-  however  indifferently  the  lines  may  be 
reffed  of  delicate  feelings  and  fufcenlibi-  drawn,  or  the  portrait  finilhed.  •  To 
Think  what  flic  muff  have  fuffeied  throw  out  a  few  obfervatiuns.on  the  lat? 
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,ter,  was  what  I  propofed  in  my  former  cial  is  the  education  of  our  youth  !  ho>ir 
cpiftlc.  While  I  write,  I  am  confeious  relaxed  their  minds,  diilipated  their 
of  the  great  difficulty  I  labour  under,  thoughts,  and  enervated  and  feeble  thole 
and  of  the  impolfibilily  of  convincing  a  principles  of  genius  which  nature,  witfe 
great  part  of  your  readers,  that  at  this  a  kind,  a  bountiful  band,  has  diifuieil 
day,  in  this  nation,  literature  and  the  more  or  Icfs  over  this  enlightned  and  in- 
fine  arts  arc  on  the  decline,  however  ap-  telligent  part  of  the  world  !  It  is  not  mj 
parently  a  love  for  them  may  becherifli*  inteiilion  to  declaim  agaioft  the  prefent 
cd  by  the  fullering  beams  of  liberty,  inodcofcducalion;perbap8iti8prcfc- 
which  is  the  ftandiHgchararflcrifticof  the  rablc  to  that  which  was  in  ufe  in  the 
inhabitant!  of  this  iflind.  Prejudices  days  of  our  forefathers:  be  it- fo;  point 
are  not  eafily  removed,  and  we  are  con-  out  its  beauties,  its  worth  and  fuperior 
Aantly  in  danger  of  running  to  extremes  excellency,  and  tell  the  world  the  con- 
in  every  difquifition,  efpecially  if  the  fequcnces  tltat  wifi  follow:  the  confe- 
fubjtifl  rife  high  in  the  fcale  of  impor-  qucnccs  arc  too,  too  conlpicuoas — they 
tance  and  ufcfulnefs.  Fur  this  reafon  it  promote  the  growth  vice,  and  encou- 
is  much  to  be  wiDietl,  that  every  one  of  rage  and  eitablifli  habits  of  indolence  and 
your  correfpondents  Ihouldy  in  all  their  folly* 

cfl'ays,  pay  a  becoming  deference  to  the  But  to  return.  To  imitate  nature 
voice  of  truth  and  impartiality :  The  may  be  divided  into  palTionate  and  de- 
contrary  conduct  muft  always  be  pro-  feriptive  poetry.  By  the  former  I  mean 
duiftive  of  the  moft  baneful  and  dcflruc-  that  fpecics  ot  writing  which  is  employ- 
tive  confequencci).  Partiality  blinds  oivr  cd  in  painting  the  paffiuns,  deferibing 
eyes,  and  miOeads  our  judgment :  Hence  their  rife,  their  progrefs,  and  effects  in 
the  different  opinions  that  have  arifen  in  the  breaft  of  the  individual,  in  whatever 
every  age  with  regard  to  points  of  the  manner  his  mind  may  be  impreded  by 
greateft  importance,  and  which  have  con-  external  objeds  or  adventitious  circum* 
tinually  ftood  in  the  v^ay  of  improve-  fiances.  Lufing  fight  of  the  individual, 
ineiU  in  ufeful  knowledge.  1  would  we  often  find  this  method  moft  admira^ 
therefore,  in  what  I  have  farther  to  fay,  bly  purfued  in  what  we  call  peribnifica« 
endeavour  to  divtft  my  felf  of  every,  pre*  tion.  Collins’s  allegorical  Odes  arc 
judicc  in  favours  of  any  former  period,  firiking  infianers,  which,  however,  1  br¬ 
and  folbw  truth  wherever  ftic  may  lead  lieve,  few  read,  and  fewer  admire,  pro- 
mc-  bably  owing  to  the  manner  in-wdicli 

Befides  fimplicity,  whicb,  1  obferved,  they  arc  wrote,  and  the  highly  poetical 
was  requifite  to  confiitute  a  genuine  drains  which  breathe  through  every  liur. 
poet,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  na-  Milton*8  Sin  and  Death,  hts  11  Penforo- 
tore,  in  all  the  different  appearances  the  fo  and  Allegro  1  need  not  mention  -4 
puts  on,  muft  not  be  neglcded.  To  be  thefe  arc  fufficicntly  known^ 
infpired  by  the  mufes  is  a  very  vulgarex:  Much  may  be  comprehended  under 

preffion,  and  is  in  the  mouth  ok  every  the  head  of  deferiptive  poetry.  The 
the  moft  wortblels  fcribblcr;  but  what  fame  abilities  requifite  to  draw  a  barren 
dues  this  exprtffiun  Bgnifv  ?  no  more  mountain,  a  heathy  profpeefi,  or  a  dc^ 
certainly,  than  to  be  poffeffed  of  abili*  fart  landfcape,  muft  be  employed  in 
ties  and  genius  whereby  any  perfon  is  paintings  in  the  fame  proper,  juft,  and 
rendered  capable  of  producing  fome-  firiking  manner,  a  flowery  vale»  a  de- 
thing  excellent,  valuable  and  elegant:  lightful  garden,  or  a  feene  replete  with 
but  roan  never  arrived  at  perfedion  all  beauties  equal  te  thofe  that  grace  the 
at  once.  To  form  the  tsfte,  correct  the  feigned  Arcadia,  and  Campania's  balmy 
judgment,  and  inrich  the  fancy,  is  a  la-  breathing  meadows:  fora thoufand  ways 
hour  of  many  years — a  labour  which'  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  expreit  the  Came 
few  are  dirpoltd  to  undertake,  and  the  image*  Thus,  wbat^a  manifeft  diftine« 
fruits  of  which  fewer  adually  reap  and  tioii  does  the  hiftprian  make  in  bis  dr- 
enjoy.  To  this  averfion  to  ftudy  I  would  kription  of  a  battle,  compared  with. one 
impute  the  many  infipid  pcrtormances  in  Homer;  and  yct.he  may  be  juftly  ce- 
which  are  daily  ufhered  into  the  view  of  lebrated  as  a  mafterly  writer,: and,  wor« 
the  public,  and  which  arc  in  fa^  fo  m'a-  thy-  the  ebarader  he  aifuraes  :  r  Biit 
ny  offerings  to  the  goddefs  Cloacina,  poetry  fuggeft^a  mode  of  expreflion  ia<< 
How  can  it  be  otbcrwik  I  How  fuperfi*  tircly  dificrcut-;  and  hcncc  it  is  ablolutc^  - 
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]y  necefT-iry  to  know  what  mode  is  moft 
proper,  and  fitted  for  moving,  attr.Kfting,' 
and  gaining  efieem  and  applaji'e.  Hence, 
of  all  the  many  anil  various  ciroumft  tn- 
ces  tln»  adorn  arid  beautify  atiy  profpeCi, 
or  render  any  feene  wild,  melancholy, 
or  avvsul,  the  elegant  and  judicious  poet 
■umU  make  a  choice  of  what  exactly  fuits 
bis  pnrpofe,  and,  by  an  ingenious  and 
naafterly  arrangement  of  each,  enliven 
■what  he  delcribes,  and,  by  the  connec¬ 
tion  he  forms,  will  be  enabled 

*ro  /natch  a  grac:  beyond  the  reach  of 
art* 

And  hence  we  find,  that  Homer,  in 
all  his  deferiptions  and  fimilics  excels  in 
every  feene  he  attempts  to  draw;  and 
hence  Mr  Tho  nfon  on  this  very  account 
will  always  be  admired,  and  held  in  the 
highed  elteein.  How  excellent  are  His 
pieces  on  thefeafons,  how  fimple  hi?de- 
j'eriptions  !  beautiful  as  nature  in  all  her 
bed  attire  his  eafy  pencil  paints !  lovely 
as  the  liowery  vales,  and  mild  and  grate¬ 
ful  as  the  gentle  breath  of  the  balmy 
fpring,  fraught  with  the  fpoils  of  odours 
fiom  beds  of  lilies  and  couches  of  rofes  ! 

1  forbear  quotations,  ignorant  where  to 
begin  and  when  to  ftop,  efpeciailv  as  [ 
am  convinced  that  none  of  your  readers 
who  arc  lovers  nf  poetry  can  be  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  this  ele¬ 
gant  and  limple  poet. 

Now,  Sir,  from  what  has  been  faid, 
which  perhaps  by  fome  will  be  deemed . 
foreign  to  my  fubje<ft,  is  it  not  evi¬ 
dent,  that  an  early  acquaintance  with, 
and  a  thorough  kniiwledge  in  the  works 
of  nature,  is  highly  ncccfiary  for  a  young 
poet  ?  Natural  hiftory  and  philofophy, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  his  darling  ftudy; 
to  this  an  attentive  and  induitrious  per- 
iifal  of  the  Greek  and  Rtiman  poets  mult 
be  added.  To  the  negle»it  of  both  thefe 
1  would  alfu  impute  in  a  great  meafure 
the  decline  of  this  noble  and  fublime 
manner  of  writing  at  this  prefent  period  ; 
for  however  w’ell  acquainted  we  may  be 
with  natural  hiftory  and  philofophy,  yet 
I  am  much  afraid  it  is  what  may  be  cal¬ 
led  a  mechanical  acquaintance;  that  is 
to  fay,  a  knowledge  without  paying  pro¬ 
per  attention  to  what  it  teaches,  which 
will  ceafe  as  foon  as  the  means  employ¬ 
ed  come  to  a  period.  Our  youth  arc 
tbo  inactive  to  extend  their  ftudtes  far¬ 
ther  than  the  theory,  and  are  fc’.dom  or 
ever  difpofcd  to  purfuc  .with  care,  the 


prat5fical  part.  Hence  we  may  fay  with 
Iloracc,  in  the  words  of  my  motto,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  pretend 
to  be  lovers  of  poetry,  arc  deceived  with 
imaginary  appearances,  which  will  never 
terminate  in  any  thing  ufeful  or  advan¬ 
tageous. 

I  (hall  now  conclude  with  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  another  bar  that  ftands  in  the 
way  of  improvement,  which  I  juft  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  laft,  and  which  I  am  fen- 
fible  has  done  more  real  injury  than  is 
generally  imagined.  There  is  a  fet  of 
perfons  who  endeavour,  from  what  mo¬ 
tive  I  know'  not  (whether  from  envy  or 
ill-will,  or,  to  be  more  charitable,  per¬ 
haps  from  a  principle  of  benevolence,  .i- 
rifing,  ftrange  to  fay  !  from  contraded 
notions  of  things,)  to  crufti  the  ftioots  of 
riling  genius,  and  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
future  progrefs  of  thofe  who  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  appear  in  the  charader  of 
poets.  “  To  write  verfes,”  fay  thev, 

is  a  plain  indication  of  an  ill-informed 
judgment,  an  indolence  of  difpofition, 
and  a  certain  verfatility  and  flightnefs  of 
fancy,  which  cannot  but  prove  highly 
detrimental  to  any  pcrf'on  who  wifhes  to 
be  ufeful  to  fociety  and  himfclf.”  And 
hence,  to  thofe  who  have  the  prefump- 
tion  to  allume  fuch  achara<51er,  they  an¬ 
nex  ideas  I'o  ungenerous  and  (liameful  as 
cannot  be  mentioned  with  any  becoming 
decency.  Fali'c  notions  art  caliiy  im¬ 
bibed;  thefe  degenerate  often  into  ma¬ 
licious  whifpers,  and  it  is  nut  owing  to 
their  endeavours  that  thefe  fo  feldom 
terminate  in  the  ruin  of  character,  even 
in  the  opinion  of  the  moft  fenftble  part 
of  mankind,  who  fometimes  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  carried  down  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  ftream,  perfectly  indifferent  whether 
a  llvap  be  put  to  fuch  a  torrent  of  tlander 
and  reproach.  Hence  patrons  of  fcience 
and  of  learning  arc  rara  aves  in  ter* 
ris  at  this  day;  and  without  fuch  de** 
fenders  and  promoters  of  genius,  the 
tine  arts  muft  languifti  and  decline,  and 
at  iaft  the  flood,  gates  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity  will  open,  and  invqlvc  us  in 
the  dreary  (bade  of  pitchy  darknefs;  4 
few',  however,  are  yet  found,  who  dc- 
ferve  the  fincere  and  unfeigned  thanks 
of  the  learned;  and,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  one,  1  can  venture  to  fubferibe 
myfclf,  as  formerly. 

Yours,  See. 

>4  Lover 

C — i — ,  May  r»- 
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P  O  ]•;  T  R  Y. 

A  in  M  N  t3  t'f'i  Ci\LK70K. 

BnrORE  i!  e  Wifi  bdpangitd  arch  was 
drawn  ; 

i.viv.ic  olJ  Ocean’s  iTnLl  trcafurcs  hll'J 
'i  heir  lidlloA’  icriiiciioc  ;  ’ciC  uioinw^  an- 
;,'cls 

'I'liy  all-crcaiivc  jiower  ;  ’ere  ilubhorn  Clraos 
heard 

'I'hy  dr»“id  c^)mma^^d,  u’ul  rtarted  into  birth,' 

'I'hou  didd,  E  T  E  K  N  A  E  L  Y  S  U  i'  R  E  i\  E  ! 

cxiil. 

Unnumber'd  rollinflj  orbs,  by  fixed  laws, 
Traverl'c  th«  tracks  of  bonndlefs  Jpace,  and 
wheel, 

I^lrtn  poll’ll,  o^requloiis  to' thy  awful  nod. 

.  Jf,  to  convince  proud  nu)itul>ot  thy  pow’r, 
Thou  ’w;.'.ht  the  (Irifc  ot  tkotental  uar, 
Torlh  glcamy  Hakes  of  lubtilc  lij^htnin^  Hy, 
Pitfa^c  of  fadartiiglh  !— Silent  and  calm  a 
while  ^  .  . 

The  charged  clouds. — Sudden  and  tierce, 
a' h  wart 

The  gloomy  Ikirfs  of  hcav’n,  loud  thunder 
roars. 

.  Of  feather’d  tribes,  to  brood  their  callow 

ffome  enme  the  fpray,  or  tow’ring  fir,  and 
fonie  , 

'f'rie'ho!i"w’d  rocks,  by  native  inftimft  taught. 
In  vain  th’  aspiring  liois  of  geniui  try 
’I'hc  dillant  ’knihl.ihcc  ol  their  magic  tkiil.  ^ 
tVhillt  'vernal  mouths  inl'pire  the  tuneful 
elrtnii, 

In  yonder  waving  fiinge  of  op’ning  ghide. 
Along  th’  enatntll’d  verge  of  guigitug  Itrea'm, 
'J  he  artlcfs,  f  leafing  LHains  I'alute  the  morn. 
And  Itrihe  th  enchanted  car  : — that  thou  ait 

f/OO  i>. 

And  GiiKAT,  and  wise,  ch'  indrmftive 
tong  proclaims.  . 

The  finny  i*acc,  iTuconfcious  of  thy  rule, 
■^h'thhi  their  wal’ry  rerhltiiCe  dil'port  : 

N "Sr  is  thy  care  of  vilel’t  reptile  lets, 

Or  h«i/t/.ing  iiilcft,  ti»ig’d  with  varied  lioe^. 

'I  hon  Mild  the  howTing  tempeil'  bw.i  thy 
fa  ay, 

tVhen  Iraught  with  wild  de{lru^^ioh’.s  keerKd 

riige.  '  • 

Ye  balmy  gales!  Iwctt  o^ipring  of  th«  dawn, 
A;n  1  aromatic  gteves,  on  -repuyds  wings 
iligh  borne,  to  quench  the  fioicc  .ifta  utltry 
.  heat  . 

Of  funk  meridian  t'ays;  fiv,  who  trpght  . 
Vour  mingl  d  ffllncfs  to  che;»r  the  d-y  f 
Ye  vegetable  throng  !  ye,  daihed  lawns  ! 
hav  yr,  fiom  vmiom  your  variegsKcd  tints, 
7*1  at  proudly  feorn  f  ^  mitnic  pencii's  att  ? 
All,  all  thy  works  are  Hanno:  y  and  love  ! 
,Lct  man!  iinihlnKlcj  man!  pUfiftii  lha 
theme, 

VcL.  >hXlV. 


Vnrfue  tht  ^cat  defign  thro*  all  tfiy  w'orks  : 
Come  !  Crnnc !  in  fliains  of  warm  devotion 
join  , 

The  univerMl  fymphony.  Attend, 

Angelic  holhs ! — ic  Haming  i'eraphs  !  join 
1:;  iiraiiis  I'ublimc,  and  raife  th’  exalted  lay 
7*0  HIM  wliofc  Sov’rcign  Pow’r  all  nature 

rules.  11—  M - . 

Frofn  tht  Banks  of  CalJcr. 

On  Mr  SrfENSTON  e’s  PastoralWri- 
'r  1  N  G  s . 

Ye  nymphs  from  Pat  nalTiis  dcffcnd. 
Contribute  your  aid  to  my  vcile  ; 

7  i.e  liumbLll  (d  bards  now  bi  triend, 

And  the  merits  of  Sii  E  N  s  TO  N  E  rchcarfc," 

The  lovclicft  of  fwa^ns  row  is  fled,  , 

Who  painted  the  verdure  of  ^!ay  ; 

Who  rural  divciTions  difplay’d. 

And  fung  the  fweet  patloral  lay. 

His  numbers,*  which  flow  with  fuch  cafe^ 
bucii  tender  emotrons  impart. 

As  might  the  molt  favage  appeafie. 

Or  touch  the  mod  obdurate  hcait. 

f 

4  *  * 

What  Mnfe  can  with  Shenjione's  compare? 

J. ike  him  ling  the  fports  of  the  plain  ? 

Or  melt  the  foil  hearts  of  the  fair, 

Jn  lilcgy* $  tenderer  drain  ? 

Not  a  fqng  did  their  bard  c’rr  compofe,' 

7'hat  wi»s  n.*t  both  pure  and  refin’d  ; 

Such  amazing  variety  fhows 
7'he  turn  of  an  elegant  mind. 

Had  liis  boforn  ne’er  felt  the  Cjft  flame/ 

He  ne’er  had  pourtiay’d  it  fo  well ; 

That  he  felt  it, 'and  nourilh]d  the  fame/ 

.  7'he  drains  of  his  Corydon  tell. 

Yet,  aim  (  jA hat  avails  it  to  fing  ?  ^ 

Or  with* harmony  fweet  drike  the  lyre  ? 
Our  mom^nrs  fly  fwifi  on  the  wing  ; 

The  greated  of  bards  mud  expire. 

C.  Grahams 

Oh  Cloc.  •  '  ’ 

*  A 

Thoughtless  rafcal,  hither  bring 
Soimdiiig  lyre  and  trembling  dring  ; 
Cioc's  charms  (liall  grace  my  lays,  ,  ^ 

Cloc's  Ixruutics,  does  pralfc, 

Still  rn  Iwceied  notes  (hall  found; 

7'ill  the  hills  aad  vales  profound^  /. 

Kcho  to  mV  arHvfs  fong, 

7  id  it  draws  tin*  woods  along  ;  ’ 

7  iU'fiom  love  s  enchanting  tires. 

Fiercely  idiic  ymibg  defires.  - 

Vain  «cc  woi  «s,  and  vaifT  is  art,  • 

Half  thy  beauties  to  impart  :  ^ 

'Vain  is  mntic’s  power t<f>l  aid)  >  *  r'. 

Vain  is  all  its  lucre  parade. 

H  bi 
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>Ica\’r.ly  run^bcrs,  P.o\\in>»  words, 
l)ancin;!;  ihir.^s  uiu*  ucll-tun’d  ciiords, 

I  ut  emit  a  i'tildc  (train, 

For  they  knou  all,  all  is  vain, 

'ri'c\  can  to  t!iy  beauty  pay  ; 

'i’hou  art  l^irti  tbai.  ll.c  d^y, 

Di  the  Muiijing  vernal  mom, 

Wlicn  Sol's  pujplc  lays  adorn 
The  hull  cnli^;  ten  dcalltin  clouds; 

-^t.d  c.m  hiauty  i  hiircll  cicuds, 

all,  tl'.y  cliarms  admire  : 

PovlS  ticrnhlm^  line  the  lyre, 

I  ain  ol  I'lite  they  d  ibmcvNhat  ling  ; 

}>nt.  alis!  ih“  learful  llring 
))ilobtv>  their  ».itli’.l  llioke, 

’]'urii»  ilieir  ctforts  to  a  joke  ; 

]-\'C  the  baler  vanquiih’S  mui'c 
Ail  thv  wiih  envy  \ie\\s. 

'I'l  ns  ii  t  tJrecian  baru  ol  eld, 

1  or  a  truth  has  to  us  told, 
i  hat  a  beauty  can’t  ejulure 
“  One  whole  cliarms  may  litres  obfcurc.’* 
'I’i'.on  ait  iairtrthan  l*'e  Nine, 

'rhon  mull  teach  n  y  aitlels  linc^ 

FimiKl's  plcafure  to  oiPufe; 

'j'l.ou  ait  iny  infpiiing  mufe. 

All  ihy  beauitts  1  !l  re!  earl'e, 

'J  ill  all  r.atuic  joins  mv  verl'c  ; 

*l’i!l,  in  one  giad  lymphony, 

I'iruS  and  bcalts,  and  men  agree, 

'kill  they  cry  that  many  arc 
J .oeilv,  I'wtet,  and  chaining  fair  ; 

et  wiun  Cioc  hut  I'raws  ne.  r. 

All  their  hiaiuics  dila|  ptai  ; 

_\!1  aiT  vaiiilh'ei,  llcvl  Imm  hgl't, 
j.ike  a  vifion  ol  the  night  ; 

Nor  docs  au^ht  iimain  to  thow. 

Holes  in  their  cheeks  did  Mow. 

'J  hen  giad  choru>  join  1  v\ill. 

And  rhv  charms  lhall  eclio  Itiil  ; 

J.c*vc  himfclt  at  lall  lli,  ll  cry* 

“  I  hat  is  old,  ihen  let  it  die.” 

Sliil  I'll  lint',  and  Itill  i  11  play, 

'^J'hioughf'ui  cv’ry  fleeting  day. 

Till  dcMth  comes,  and  breaks  my  lyre, 
hing  ull  poetic  tire  ; 

'I  hcn  with  groan,  and  ilecp-fctch’d  figh. 
Calling  on  thy  name,  idi  elic. 

Alphonso. 

Portrait  rf  Mr  Garrick.  Bj  Dr 
G  o  L  D  s  M  l  1  11. 

FXERE  lies  David  Garrie'k,  deferibe  him 
X  who  can. 

An  ahridgment  of  all  that  was  plealant  in 
man  : 

As  an  aClor,  confclVd  without  rival  to  ihlnc  ; 
yVs  a  wit,  if  not  hrit,  in  the  very  hrit  lint  : 
Yet,  with  talents  like  thei'e,  and  an  excellent 
heart, 

'rhe  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art  ; 
I/ike  an  ill  judge  in  beauty,  his  colours  he 
Iprcael, 

And  Icplaillcr’d  with  rouge  his  own  natu* 
lal  red. 


On  the  rtage  he  was  natural,  fimple,  affert- 
I  (ing, 

'Tw  as  only  that  when  lie  went  off  he  was  atV 
With  no  real'on  on  cartli  to  go  out  of  his  way, 
lit  turn’d  and  he  \a  y*d  lull  ten  times  a-day: 
Tijo'  lecuic  of  our  hearts,  yet  confounucdly 
lick,  (trick*. 

If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finclTing  and 
lie  call  ort  his  Iriends  as  a  huntfman  his 
pack, 

lor  he  knew,  when  he  pleas’d,  he  could 
whifllc  ihcm  hack  : 

Of  jir.ufe  a  meic  glutton.  In!  fwallow’d  what 
came,  (lame 

And  the  pulf  of  a  dunce  he  miftook  it  for 
'fill  his  telllh.  grown  calh  us,  almoil  todircal'c. 
Who  pcppcr’el  the  hightll  was  fureli  to  pleafc: 
Jlut  let  Ua  he  candid,  and  (peak  out  our  mind. 
If  tlnnce.o  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
\c  Kcnricl.s,  yc  Kellys,  and  VVoodfalls,  To 
grave. 

What  a  commerce  was  vours,  while  vou  rot 
and  you  gave  : 

How  did  Grab-ltrcct  re-echo  the  fhouts  that' 
you  rais’d,  (prais’d  ? 

'\Vhile  he  v.as  he-Rofeius’d,  and  you  were  be- 
Bn:  peace  to  his  fj-irit,  where-cver  it  files, 

'I'o  act  as  an  angel,  a.<<l  mix  with  tlie  (kies  :  . 
Thole  poets  v\he>  owe  their  belt  fame  to  his* 
fkiU, 

Bhall  hill  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will  t 
Old  Shakelptare  leccive  him  with  praife  a!id 
wifi)  love, 

^AnJ  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  a- 
bove. 

On  Mr  Cumberland,  j^uihor  of  the  Weft- 
Indian.  ify/Z'eSAMK. 

Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  a^tetf 
his  parts, 

'i  lie  I'erencc  ol  England,  the  mender  of 
hearts  ; 

A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  Cf  re 
'i'o  draw  men  as  they  ouglit  to  be,  not  as  they' 
arc. 

His  gallants  aie  all  fauitlefs,  his  women  di¬ 
vine. 

And  Comedy  wonders  at  being  fo  fine  ; 

Hike  a  Tragedy  Queen  he  has  dizcn’d  her  out, 
Dr  I  jti.er  like  Tia^eJ^  ginng  a  route, 
liis  fools  have  their  ledlics,  io  iclt  in  a  croud 
Of  viriiies  and  feelings,  that  Tolly  grows 
proud  ; 

And  coxcombs,  alike  in  their  failings  alone. 
Adopting  his  portraits,  aic  pleas’d  with  their 
own. 

Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught  i 
Or  wherefore  his  cha: after’s  thus  witleuut 
fault  ? 

S:»y,  was  it  that,  vainly  direfting  his  view, 

'i'o  find  dUt  men’s  virtues,  and  finding  them 
few. 

Quite  fick  of  purfuing  each  trouMcfomc  clf, 
lie  grew  laay  at  ialt,  and  drew  from  LlnTclf? 
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The  review. 

Sketches  of  the  History  o/'Man. 
In  t'vjo  Vcluvies,  ^larto* 

This  work  (the  author  informs  the 
public  in  his  preface)  is  tlie  fub- 
fiance  of  various  fpeculatioiis  that  occa- 
lionally  amufed  him,  and  enlivened  his 
leifure  hours;  and  he  Is  willing  to  hope 
that  this  child  of  his  grey  hairs  will  fur- 
vive  and  bear  teftimony  for  him  to  good 
men,  that  even  a  labi)rious  calling,  which 
left  him  not  many  leifure  hi)urs,  never 
baniHicd  from  his  mind,  that  he  would 
'  little  deferve  to  be  of  the  human  fpecies 
were  he  indifferent  about  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures. 

This  work  abounds  with  entertaining 
and  itJltrudtive  obfervations  on  a  great 
variety  of  fubjedts:  The  t\)llowing  ac¬ 
count  is  given  by  our  author  of  the 

Origin  and  Prog  refs  of  Commerce, 

“  THE  few  wants  of  men  in  the  firfl 
flage  of  fociety,  are  fnpplied  by  barter 
or  permutation  in  its  rudeft  form.  In 
birter,  the  rational  confideration  is, 
what  is  w'anted  by  the  one,  and  what 
can  be  fpared  by  the  other.  But  rava¬ 
ges  are  not  always  fo  clear- lighted  :  a  fa- 
vage  who  wants  a  knife  will  give  for  it 
any  thing  that  is  lefs  ufeful  to  him  at 
prcfcnt;  without  confidering  either  the 
prefent  wants  of  the  perfon  he  is  dealing 
with,  or  his  own  future  wants.  An  in¬ 
habitant  of  Guiana  will  for  a  hdi-hook 
give  more  at  one  time,  than  at  another 
be  will  give  for  a  hatchet,  or  for  a  gun. 
Kempfer  reports,  that  an  inhabitant  of 
Puli  Timor,  an  ifiand  adjacent  to  Ma¬ 
lacca,  will,  for  a  bit  of  coarfe  linen  not 
W'orth  three  halfpence,  give  provifions 
Worth  three  or  four  fliillings.  But  peo¬ 
ple  improve  by  degrees,  attending  to 
what  is  wanted  and  to  what  can  be  fpa- 
red  on  both  Tides;  and  in  that  leffon  the 
American  favages  in  our  neighbourhood 
are  not  a  little  expert. 

Barter  or  permutation,  in  its  original 
form^  proved  miferably  deficient,  when 
men  and  their  wants  multiplied.  That 
fort  of  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on 
At  a  difiance ;  and,  even  among  neigh¬ 
bours,  it  does  not  always  happen  that 
the  one  can  fparc  what  the  other  wants, 
barter  is  ibmewhat  enlarged  by  cove¬ 


nants  :  a  buftiel  of  wheat  is  delivered  to 
me,  upon  my  promifing  an  equivalent 
at  a  future  lime.  But  what  if  I  have 
nothing  that  my  neighbour  may  have  oc- 
cafion  for?  or  what  if  nay  promife  be 
not  relied  on  ?  Thus  barter,  even  with 
the  aid  of  coveuants,  proves  ftill  infufti- 
cient.  The  numberlefs  wants  ot  men 
cannot  readily  be  fupplied  without  fome 
commiidity  in  general  eftimation,  that 
will  be  gladly  accepted  in  exchange  for 
every  other  article  of  commerce.  That 
commodity  ought  not  to  be  bulky,  ncr 
he  expenfive  in  keeping,  nor  b«  confu- 
mable  by  time.  Gold  and  filver  arc  me¬ 
tals  which  poffefs  thefe  properties  in  .an 
eminent  degree.  They  are  at  the  fame 
time  perfectly  homogeneous  i«  whatever 
country  produced:  two  mafles  of  pure 
gold,  or  of  pure  filver,  arc  always  eqpal 
in  value,  provided  they  be  of  the  fame 
weight.  Thefe  metals  are  alfo  divifiblc 
into  fmall  parts,  convenient  to  be  given 
for  goods  of  fmall  value. 

Gold  and  filver,  when  firft  intro- 
duced  into  commerce,  were  probably 
bartered,  like  other  commodities,  by* 
bulk  merely.  Rock  fait  in  Ethiopia, 
white  as  fnow  and  hard  as  ftone,  is  to 
this  day'  bartered  in  that  manner  with 
other  goods.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  Lafta,  formed  into  plates  of  a  foot 
long,  and  three  inches  broad  and  thick; 
and  a  portion  is  broke  clf  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  thing  wanted.  But  more 
nicety  came  to  be  introduced  into  the 
commerce  of  gold  and  filver:  infiead  of 
being  given  loofely  by  bulk,  every  por¬ 
tion  was  weighed  in  fcales:  and  this  nxe- 
thod  of  barter,  is  pradifed  in  China,  .in 
Ethiopia,  and  in  many  other  countries* 
Even  weight  was  at  length  difoovered  to 
be  an  imperfi;<5t  fiandard.  Ethiopian 
fait  may  be  proof  againft  adulteration; 
but  weight  is  no  fecurity  againft  mixing 
gold  and  filver  with  bafe  metals.  To 
prevent  that  fratjd,  pieces  of  gold  aiul 
iilvcr  arc  imprefled  with  a  public  ftamp, 
vouching  both  the  purity  and  quantity; 
and  fuch  pieces  arc  termed  coin.  This 
was  a  notable  improvement  in  corn- 
merce;  and,  like  other  improvements, 
w'as  probably  at  firft  thought  the  utmoft; 
ilretch  of  human  invention.  It  was  not 
forefeen  that  thefe  metals  wear  by  mueb 
handling  in  the  courfe  of  circulation ; 
and  conftquently ,  that  in  time  the  pub¬ 
lic  ftamp  is  reduced  to  be  a  voucher  of 
the  purity  only,  not  of  the  quantity, 
licnce  proceed  manifold  incoDvcnicocics^ 
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l^^r.  which  no  reinedy  occurs,  but 

to  j'cllorc  the  former  method  of  ve>gh- 
iuil,  trolling  to  the  (lamp  for  tiie  purity 
tuily.  Thi>  proves  an  emhurail'munt  in 
cummeice;  bat  it  will  facilitate  paper- 
money,  which  ib  free  of  that  cmbairali- 
metit. 

When  gold  or  Hlver  in  bullion  is 
exchanged  with  other  commodities,  fuch 
commerce  palTca  under  the  rofiimon 
name  batter  cr  p:r:7iiitution  :  wiien 
current  coin  is  exchanged,  fncli  com¬ 
merce  is  termed  buying  ?l\u\  fellin'^  ; 
;*nd  the  money  exchanged  is  urmed  ir.i 
/T/'f  e  fjf  thi  gC9us. 

As  commerce  c'lnnot  be  carried  on 
to  any  extent  without  a  fland.ard  fer 
cvimpaiing  goods  of  different  kind,  and 
as  every  ccnnmtrciil  country  is  poircifed 
4.f  fucli  a  handar  J,  it  feeins  dihicult  to 
lay  hy  what  means  the  ihandard  has  been 
cftahliiiied.  It  is  plainly  not  foundvd  on 
nature;  for  the  dullrent  kinds  (d*  gi»ods 
baver  naturally  ro"  common  mcalure  by 
v.’l'.ich  they  can  be  valued  :  twi>  quarters 
of  wheat  can  be  Cfxr.partd  with  twenty; 
but  what  rule  have  we  to  compare  whe.'l 
a\if!)  bu'ad  ciotli,  or  eitlier  of  them  with 
gold,  «»r  gold  even  with  lilver  or  coppt  r  ? 
Social  Ingenious  writers  have  endt  i- 
v(''iveii  to  account  for  the  compaindve 
value  ('f  commodities,  by  reducing  them 
rdii  to  the  l.abour  employed  in  vaUin;.: 
lw<  v! ;  vvl.ich  labour  is  fiid  to  be  a  Han- 
uau!  lor  naf.aruring  the  value  of  ah  tiilur 
libour,  rand  ccnl'ertieutl /  of  all  tiilt  gs 
P'l  cir-'ed  by  labour.  “  If,  for  exinnple, 
‘  a  huihcl  of  wlK.it  and  nn  ounce  of  iV.ve." 
‘  he  produced  by  the  fame  quantity  of 

*  hibonr.  Will  they  not  be  equal  in  \i- 

*  lue  This  dandard  is  imptrfeif^  in  m.'- 
ry  rcTpedt?.  1  obfctve,  frfi,  that  to  give 
it  a  r.i^ional  appearance,  there  is  a  ne- 
Ovllitv  to  m.iintain,  contrary  to  facl,  that 
ail  nutwri  il.'  on  wliicli  labviur  is  employ¬ 
ed  are  i‘f  equal  value,  it  riquiics  as 
nucl.  1  lb  Mir  to  make  a  br.afs  c.andleflick 
n^onci'f  fiivcr,  r.K>ugh  far  from  bring 
of  the  fame  value.  A  bufuel.  of  wheat 
may  fomt  tiinc4  equ.il  ir.  value  an  ouiue 
of  li'vci  ;  but  an  e,unce  of  filver  does  nrit 
r’  s  uquire  mure  laboi.r  t han  a  hc.ibt  I 
of  wi'.cat ;  .ind  yet  llicy  dllVcr  widely  In 
value.  '1  he  value  of  labour,  it  is  true, 
rr.ters  into  the  value  of  every  thing  pro- 
duced  by  it;  but  i.'  far  fn'm  making  the 
whole  Value.  Jf  an  ounce  of  dilvcr  were 
i  f  no  greater  value  than  I  he  labour  o. 
j'rocuiinj  it,  that  ouucc  wyulvl  go  for 


payment  of  the  labour,  and  nothing  be 
Itfi  to  the  prop-.ictor  of  the  mine:  Inch 
a  di'ifnitie  vv’ill  not  reh.ih  w  tiic  king 
of  Spain  ;  and  a*;  iitlie  Viiiii  the  kings  of 
Golcenda  and  Poitugal,  proprietors  of 
d'..'i!r.ond  mint'.  Secondly,  The  ftan- 
daiu  under  revie  w  fu,/poi'ts  every  fort  cf 
labour  to  be  of  e<iaal  value,  wbt^h, 
however,  will  Kct  be  maintained.  An 
iifcful  art  in  great  requeft,  may  not  be 
generally  known  :  the  fevv  who  arc  fkil- 
ful  may  julUy  demand  more  for  their  la¬ 
bour  tnau  tile  com  m,u  rate.  An  expert 
bui'b  ludni '.n  bellows  no  more  labour  in 
ra'.:::'g  a  hundred  buiaels  of  wheat,  than 
Ms  ig'..orar.t  neighbour  iij  railing  fifty;  if 

h. boi:;*  be  tiie  only  ftandtid,  the  two 
crops  ought  to  afford  the  fame  price.  Was 
not  K.iphacl  intitled  to  a  iiigher  price  fof 
one  of  ilia  fine  tablatnres,  than  a  dunce 

i. i  for  a  tavern-fign,  fuppc^Gng  the  labour 
to  have  been  equal?  ,Laftly,  As  this 
flai'daid  is  applicable  to  things  only  that 
require  labour,  v.'h.at  rule  is  to  be  follow - 
(d  vviih  lefpevlt  to  natural  friiit.s,  rud  o- 
tlier  thing.-  th’.it  require  no  labour  : 

‘  “  I.. lying  ahde  then  this  attempt  to  fix 
a  riai.d.i)d.  It  t'CC’jrs  to  me,  that  ihe  va¬ 
lue  of' a  coumu/.bty  depends  chitfly, 
though  not  lol^ty,  on  the  demand.  Quan¬ 
tity  bryiMul  the  vieinand  renders  evt n  ne- 
e.  f  arn  s  of  r.ovahie;  cf  wh'icn  water  is 
an  mllaucc.  It  may  be  held  according¬ 
ly  as  a  gintrd  rule,  th.il  the  value  of 
good  iii  comnu  rcc  ciepeiid.>«  on  a  demand 
i.v;\<i  d  what  li  V  r  <pi.intity  can  L■»ti^fy ; 
and  riles  in  ;)roporiii  n  to  the  txcefs  of 
the  demand  above  tiie  quantity.  Even 
vv;ttcr  Lcco.t.cs  valuable  in  countries 
where  the  ctmand  exceeds  the  quantity  ; 
in  arid  rej^ions,  ipringscf  water  are  high¬ 
ly  valued ;  and  in  old  time.s  were  fre¬ 
quently  the  occafKn  of  broils  atid  blcod- 
Mid.  Comparing  rext  d*.Terent  ccir* 
ri.editits  w'itn  refptcf  to  value,  tl.atcoin- 
rricdity  of  which  the  excefs  of  the  de- 
.mar.d  alnvr  the  quantity  is  the  greater, 
V*  ill  he  q-f  Iht  gurdcr  value.  Were  uti¬ 
lity  cr  intrirdic  value  only  to  be  confidtr- 
ed,  a  poutid  of  iron  wouM  he  worth  ten 
pi.urds  cf  gold;  but  as  the  excels  ot  the 
dcniand  for  gold  .abave  its  quantity  is 
much  gt  cater  than  that  of  iron,  the  lat¬ 
ter  i^  (»f  lefs  value  in  tlic market.  A 
pound  r.f  4>pium  or  of  Jefuit's  bark  is, 
f<  r  i\f'  labitary  cfTcdts,  -  more  valuable 
than  g('ld;  and  yef,  for  thcreafon  given, 
a  p-'ur.d  of  gold  will  puichafe  many 
pjuuJi  of  laefe  vi:uga*  Thus,  iu  gene- 
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ril  th^  cxcefi  of  the  demand  above  the 
tjuantily  is  the  (lai»da»d  that  chiefly  fixcb 
the  mercantile  value  of  commodities*. 

“  The  caufes  that  make  a  demand 
feem  not  to  ealily  afcerlained.  One  thing 
is  evident,  that  the  demand  for  nccella- 
ries  in  any  country,  muft  depend  on  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  This  rule 
holds  not  fo  in  articles  of  conve¬ 

nience;  becauie  tome  people  arc  more 
greedy  of  coiiveniencies  »han  others. 
As  to  arficies  of  talte  and  luxury,  the 
demand  appears  to  aibitrary  as  fcarce  to 
be  reducible  to  any  rule.  A  tadc  for 
beauty  in  general,  but  fo  ditfercnt  indif¬ 
ferent  ptrto^^,  as  to  make  the  demand 
extremely  variable:  the  faint  reprefenta* 
tion  of  any  pl  iut  in  an  agate,  is  valued 
by  fv)ine  f<'r  its  rarity;  but  the  demand 
is  far  from  being  univerfal.  Savages  arc 
delpifed  for  being  fond  of  glafs  beads ; 
but  were  fuch  toys  equally  rare  among 
us,  they  v\ould  be  coveted  by  many:  a 
copper  com  of  the  emperor  Olbo  is  cf 
no  intiinflc  value;  and  yet,  for  its  rarity, 
would  diavv  a  gri  »t  price. 

[  be  continued  occafionalljf.  ] 

jYew  Reflf.ct  toNs  on  //-eERRORS 
comwit ted  by  both  .  before  and 

after  Marriage.  By  a  Young 
Lady.  8vo.  Price  i  s. 

lady  animadverts  with  great 
1.  freedom  on  the  imm<»priety  of  the 
general  condudl  of  bolii  fexes  in  their 
fevcral  purfuifs,  and  lays  d.)wn  tiic  fol¬ 
lowing,  among  other  rules,  which  Ihe 
recommends  to  them  to  pradtife. 

“  VVHEN  pcrlims  arc  married,  they 
fhould  have  no  fecrets;  each  lliouid  re¬ 
veal  their  thoughts  and  aftions  to  the 
other.  This  would  prevent  the  imper¬ 
tinence  of  thofe  manyperfons  v^dio  make 
it  their  fludy  to  endeavour  to  make  a 
divifun  in  families;  and  alfo  be  tervice* 
able  to  themfelves,  by  prererving  a  pro¬ 
per  decorum  in  their  adions.  *  " 

*  In  a  voyage  to  Arabia  Fee/ix, 
anno  17c?,  by  a  French  Jhip^  the  kin^ 
of  the  territory  nvhere  the  crew  land¬ 
ed^  g^ve  them  an  ox  weighing  a  thou* 
/•jftd  or  twelve  hundred  pounds  for  a 
f tiff  ft  tsfid  threefcore  pounds  weight 
of  rice  for  twenty  eight  ounces  of 
gnn-powder.  The  goods  bartered 
were  ejiiynated  according  to  the  wants 
of  each  party ^  or^  in  other  words^  ac* 
carding  to  the  derpand  above  the  quan* 
lily.  ^ 


A  hufband  who  w’ould  wifli  to  live  en¬ 
tirely  happy  (hould  ever  remain  a  lover ; 
and  a  \riie  who  would  fccurc  the  entire 
atTe<^lions  of  her  hulband,  fltould  be 
cautious  in  her  drefs  and  behaviour  as  be¬ 
fore  mairiage.  How  folicitous  is  a  lady 
to  appear  amiable  to  her  lover,  and 
takes  the  grcatell  pains  to  be  thought 
nrioie  agreeable  to  him  than  any  other 
lady ;  conceals  her  temper,  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  herfclf  appear  all  per- 
fedion  !  and  perhaps  the  day  after  flieis 
married  flic  refumes  her  natural  temper, 
with  a  view  to  govern  her  hulbaiid; 
and,  in  a  little  time,  grows  quite  carc- 
lels  and  negligent  in  her  perfon.«  Dif- 
guife,  either  in  difpofition  or  drefs,  is 
unpardonable.  No  woman  fliuuld  blufli 
to  be  rcaibnably  fubfervient  to  her  hul- 
band ;  and  it  is  a  great  error  for  any 
lady  to  wifli  her  hufband  to  be‘  depen¬ 
dent  on  her  caprice. 

Men  were  formed  more  noble,  and 
women  to  foften  and  refine  their  fenti- 
mentb,  to  moderate  their  pafTions,  and 
make  them  rational.  Men  without  wo¬ 
men  would  be  little  better  than  favages: 
they  are  obliged  to  our  fex  for  that  po- 
lilencfs  and  addrefs  which  render  them 
agreeable;  fo  that  the  greateft  charms 
in  women  muft  be  fenfibility,  virtue,  de¬ 
licacy,  and  tendernefs.  This  the  fe¬ 
male  lex  has  generally  too  great  a  ihare 
of,  and  too  often  it  is  fatal  to  their  hap- 
pinefs,  unlcfs  there  is  a  proper  mixture 
of  delicacy. 

It  too  oltcn  happens  that  the  gentle* 
men  arc  not  fatisfied  with  the  intire 
efteem  of  one  lady,  but  keep  a  corref- 
pondence  with  two,  if  not  more;  this  is 
exceedingly  bUmeable;  they  may  pm- 
fue  it  under  the  name  of  gallantry,  but 
it  is  far  different  from  fcntimenls  of  ho¬ 
nour.  It  is  a  moft  inhuman  practice. 
Every  female;  at  Icaft  there  are  very  few' 
who  arc  not  defirous  of  admiration,  and 
very  Wrongly  give  encouragement  that  is 
iindcfervcd:  In  fatft,  no  lady  fliould  be¬ 
lieve  flie  is  beloved  till  fhe  is  convinced 
her  lover  is  finccrc  by  the  meft  aflfrJu- 
ous  inquiry.  Young  ladies  are  too  cre¬ 
dulous,  and,  in  general,  have  too  greTit 
a  ill  arc  of'vanity,  which  prevents  a  nt- 
Cfflary  cautioufnefs  relative  to  the  ien- 
timcnls  of  their  lovers.  A  miftruft  is 
not  amifs,  it  faves  the  torment  of  difap- 
pointments;  for  if  a  lady  once  find*  a 
gentleman  who  pretends  to  her  particu¬ 
lar  to  any  other  lady,  from  that  moment 
IC  hqr  not  regard  him.  If  a  nun 
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the  leaft  Plight  to  a  ]ady  before  marriage, 
it  will  be  greatly  augmented  afterwards; 
;«n<l  to  endure  a  palpable  infult  from 
sny  naan,  in  a  Tingle  laviy,  difeovers  a 
want  of  fenfe  as  well  as  fpirit.  Too  of¬ 
ten  their  haughtinefs  proceeds  from  the 
timidity  of  the  ladies  they  ad«lrefs:  One 
of  the  parties  mwft  be  abibliite;  there¬ 
fore  the  lady  may  undoubtedly  claim 
that  privilege  while  unmarried  ;  as,  when 
ibe  becomes  a  wife,  Ihe  inevitably  loles  it. 

The  generality  of  the  gentlemen  have 
an  averiion  to  marriage;  from  whence 
can  it  arife  but  from  depravity  of  their 
a  profligacy  imbibed  from  had 
cor<  any,  an  uishappy  opinion  that  all 
women  are  fnbjed  to  frailty.  Who  is  to 
be  blamed  for  their  weakness  but  the 
gentlemen?  Were  not  they  the  firft  fc- 
ducers  and  betrayers  of  female  noBour  ? 
A  wretched  prating  pack  Cif  creatures, 
not  worlliy  to  be  called  men,  who,  from 
their  vanity,  think  themfelves  itrefiftible, 
and  fr*)m  their  own  bad  principles  en¬ 
tertain  fuch  unfavourable  opinions  of 
the  female  <ex,  and  form  fuch  ideas  of 
marri.age,  that  they  think  it  the  moft 
detcllable  rtate  imaginable.  How  lel- 
dom  is  it  to  be  feen  that  a  young  man 
married  lives  fociably  '  with  his  wife  ! 
How  readily  will  he  oblige  or  compli- 
Tuent  any  other  lady  !  and  yet  he  can¬ 
not  endure  hi>  wife  to  permit  any  gen¬ 
tleman  to  return  the  fame  civility  to  her. 
It  certainly  mnft  be  confefled,  it  is  im- 
pruvlent  fv)r  a  mariied  lady  to  be  a  co- 
<juet\e,  nay,  unpardonable;  but  the  huf- 
band  may  in  general  thank  himlelf  fv)r 
any  Ibght  he  receives  from  his  wife. 

Women  arc  naturally  prone  to  defire 
admirati(»n,  ’tis  their  due,  and  they  ex¬ 
pect  it;  nay,  fume  arc  fo  ddirous  ot  it, 
that  they  wijl  run  any  length  to  obtain 
it;  therefore  the  hufband  is  greatly  to 
blame  not  to  give  his  wife  an  encomi¬ 
um  nquilite  to  keep  up  a  mutual  ten- 
•  rlernefs:  on  the  other  hand,  the  wife 
iivruid  make  it  her  ftudy  to  defei  ve  it, 
and  Ibould  not  be  perveife  or  ill-tem¬ 
pered;  Ihe  ftiould  appear,  if  pofiilrle,  al- 
'vays  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  her  huf- 
baiid,  always  affable  ami  obliging;  hishu- 
in-'ur,  if  bad.  Ibould  be  no  precedent  to 
her;  Ihe  (hoold  rather  endeavour  to  re¬ 
claim  and  amend  his  temper  by  foftnefs 
than  feverity;  rather  by  felling  an  ex- 
au'.ple,  than  following  what  Ihe  c<jri- 
demns.  It  is  a  bad  excufe,  when  a  woman 
p>lcadi  her  hnfband’s  behaviour  in  be- 
iialf  of  her  own,  fhc  Ihould  confiderditr 


hufb.and  is  more  perplexed  with  biifinefs 
than  herfrlf ;  her  chief  concern  Ihould 
be  to  leifen  and  foothe  his  anxiety,  and 
preferve  a  regular  decorum  in  her  fami¬ 
ly;  to  conduct  all  things  with  manage¬ 
ment  and  prudence;  to  bean  aftedtion- 
.ate  wife,  and  a  tender  mother,  if  fhc  is 
fo  happy  as  to  become  one. 

Rem^rk.t  on  the  Pictures  in  the 
Exhiffition  <?/' /A<?  Ro Y AL  Acade¬ 
my  in  Pall'inall, 

Cupid  finding  AglaiA  afleep,  binds 
her  to  a  laurel.  By  Angelica  KautF- 
man,  R.  A. 

AGLAIA  wras  one  of  the  three  graces : 

the  other  two  were  Thalia  and 
Eophrofyne.  Cupid  is  here  drawn  with 
h;3  ulual  arch  1  » >k;  his  bow’  and  arrows 
lying  belidc  him.  Aglaia’s  drapery  is 
eafy  and  natural. 

Ariadne  abandoned  by  Theseus. 

‘  By  the  fame. 

This,  though  only  a  fingle  figure,  is 
an  excellent  p.i. utiug.  The  lady  is  drawn 
in  a  reclining  poilure,  and  leemiugly  o- 
verv-^ helmed  with  that  grief  and  defpair 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  feized 
her  on  being  deferted  by  her  lover.  She 
was  daughter  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete; 
and  having,  by  means  of  a  thread,  allihed 
'rheieus  to  cfcape  from  the  labyrinth, 
file  fled  with  him  to  Naxos,  where,  be¬ 
ing  balcly  forlakcn  by  him,  (he  was  af¬ 
terwards  married  to  Bacchus,  who  gave 
her  a  ciown,  which  he  bad  received  from 
Venus.  This  crown,  upon  the  death  of 
Ariadne,  was  changed  into  a  conftella- 
tion.  The  ftory  is  related  by  Ovid  in 
^he  following  lines ; 

“  rhtre  cruel  Thefeus  left  the  darne 
“  On,  the  cold  bc;:cli,  and  Cghing  to  the 
ui.id. 

**  Bacchus  nlccec<^c^^  to  her  aid  and  bed, 

“  And  in  the  vaulted  hcav'n  her  glories 
Ipread; 

Her  crown  a  confieliatlon  made  on  high, 

‘I  hi  o’  air  it  flew,  and  pafling  to  the  Iky 
“  The  jc  vtls  Him  to  fires,  the  crown  retains 
“  Its  piopti  figure,  and  a  fiation  gains, 

“  \V litre  Hercules  in  bending  pofiurc  fiands, 
And  ints  to  grip  the  dragon  in  Ids  hands.’* 

Pari?  and  lu  len  direding  CuPiD  to 
inflame  each  other’s  heart  with  love. 
.  .  By  the  fame. 

The  fubje^  of  this  piiflure  is  extreme¬ 
ly  nitural.  Jealoufy  L  cffential  to  love  j 
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jealoufy,  not  of  a  rival,  but  arifing  from 
a  lulpicion  that  the  petfon  beloved  docs 
not  feel  the  paflion  with  the  fame  ardour 
and  vehemence  the  lover.  Cupid  is 
here  planting  an  arrow  in  the  bread  of 
his  mother.  She  points  to  Paris,  and 
bids  him  plant  it  in  hib.  Paris,  on  the 
other  hand,  points  to  her,  and  feepfis  to 
fay  to  Cupid,  “  Y(*u  are  doing  very  right, 
iny  wound  is  fufficicntly  deep  already.” 


Literary  Catalogue.  , 

PLAYS  and.  Poems:  By  W.  VtTiitc- 
head,  Eiq;  1  vols.  8vo.  8  s.  Dodiley. 
— This  collc(5tion  of  Mr  Whitehead’s  va¬ 
rious  produi^tions,  among  which  are  a 
lentimcntal  tei  di-r  poem  from  Ann  Bo- 
ley  n  to  Henry  Vlll.  and  fomc  beautiful 
elegies,  prove  him  not  unworthy  of  the 
honourable  diftindtion  to  which  be  haa 
been  advanced. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TIMES. 

May  la. — to  19. 

TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 

JaJfy,  ^pril  18. 

“  T  tASSAN  Pacha  has  advanced  w’ith 
JLT  hib  corps  a  great  way  into  Mol¬ 
davia,  and  as  yet  carries  every  thing  be¬ 
fore  him,  maiftial  Romanzow  judging  it 
not  proper  to  part  with  lo  large  a  num 
ber  of  men  from  the  main  body  of  his 
army  as  it  will  be  necelTary  to  oppoic 
the’Turkj-.  They  f|avemadc  thcmlclves 
mafters  of  the  town  of  Chotzyn,  with 
another  town  near  it,  and  have  likewife 
taken  fcveral  forts,  and  other  places  of 
importance.  'I'lic  bafla  of  Widdin  is  in 
Wallachia  with  a  body  of  23,000  men, 
and  has  polT.ft'ed  himfelf  of  the  garri- 
ions  of  Alailh  and  Pedt.” 

RUSSIA. 

Hamburgh^  jfpril  29.  “  The  intel¬ 
ligence  which  the  court  of  Petei (burgh 
pubhlhed  lately  on  the  t'ubjei^t  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  her  troops  had  gained 
|pvcr  the  rebels,  gave  us  hopes  that  tran¬ 
quillity  would  toon  reign  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Orenbourg;  but  fomc  aulhcn* 
tic  advices  received  here  announce,  that 
the  hre  of  (edition  increales  daily,  and 
even  to  luch  a  pitch,  that  gen.  Bibikuw, 
finding  himfelf  loo  weak,  has  demanded 
a  reinforcement  of  trooiia  from  hib 
court.” 

POLAND. 

V/arfana^  April  21.  “  M.  Krafzcw- 
regimentary  of  Great  Poland,  ha- 
i  ving  been  fuinmoned  by  the  Pruffians  to 
leave  his  quarters,  he  nut  only  kept  his 
poll,  but  moreover  caufed  the  Pruftian 
eagles,  newly  planted  within  his  depart¬ 


ment,  to  be  taken  down,  purfuant  to 
the  orders  of  the  commiftion  of  war; 
upon  which  the  Pruftian  captain,  who 
commanded  the  detachment  charged 
with  this  execution,  drew  near,  and  aik- 
ed  him  the  reafoti  of  this  alteration;  but 
he  having  anfwered,  that  he  had  only 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  commiftion  i>f 
war  of  the  republic,  the  officer  retired, 
having  no  inftru^ions  how  to  ai^t  in 
fijch  a  cafe.  Wc  are  impatient  to  know 
what  will  be  the  confequence  of  this  ex¬ 
planation  between  the  two  comman¬ 
dants.” 

IVarfan))^  April  27.  **  The  a3d  of 

this  month  the  minifters  of  the  three  al¬ 
lied  powers  again  debated  upon  the  pro- 
jedt  of  the  permanent  council;  but  all 
the  delegation  oppofed  it,  particularly 
M.  Wilezewfki,  who  made  a  very  pathe¬ 
tic  difeourfe  on  the  misfortunes  which 
the  propofed  council  might  caufe,  and 
propoftd  an  expedient  by  fixing  a  per¬ 
manent  diet,  which  flioukl  be  held  at 
dift'erent  times,  and  be  compofed  of  nun¬ 
cios,  every  two  years  in  the  palatinates* 
The  foreign  minifters  rcjcdlcd  this  pro- 
pofition  ;  and  the  Pruftian  minifter  fixed 
on  thcTutfday  following  finally  to  de¬ 
termine  this  important  objedl,  ^without 
which  he  would  declare  war  againft  the 
republic.  In  confequence  of  vvhich  they, 
were  to  employ  themlelvcs  about  it  ycl- 
terd»y;  but  the  delegation  did  nothings* 
tflential.— It  is  reported,  that  there  haft 
l>t  en  an  adtion  between  the  Pruffians  in* 
Grand  Poland  and  the  Polifh  troops 
commanded  by  the  regimentary  Kral- 
zewiki;  blit  notwithftanding  tome  cir- 
cumftances  are  added  to  this  account 
which  make  it  bear  the  appearance  of 
truth,  (lift  it  wauls  confirmation.” 

IVa  ’rfanjo^  May  i.  “  The  Poles  fcecn 
at  length  awakened  from  that  ftatc  of  le* 
thargy,which  theoppreflion  of  their  king¬ 
dom  has  thrown  them  into,  and  are  o.oyf 
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rAakInp  pofitlvc  and  open  prfpir.itions  for  upon  him  the  office  of  j»overnor,  and 
proceeding  with  fpirit,  firmnefs  mikI  vi-  give  him  the  title  of  chief  of  the  Sici*  ' 
irour»  againft  the  three  powers.  I'he  liun  monarchy ■ 

King’s  bJcly-guards,  who  have  been  ic- 

thiced,  are  now  railed  to  their  former  FRANC  K. 

Minihcr;  the  liuflais  are  aiigmctjtcd  to 

5000;  and  fomc  of  the  other  corps  of  Paris ^  Alay  i.  “  Ry  many  ftrangc 

iiorfe  arc  formed  into  regtilar  regiments,  and  extraordir)  iry  arcii-rnts,  which  have  ' 
All  the  magazines- of  arnts,  corn,  Sic.  .been  observed  here  as  wed  as  at  Ver- ‘ 
ftill  remaining  i.i  the  polfelfion  of  his  f.idlcs,  within  thefe  five  or  hx  days,  cve- 
majclly,  are  ftrongly  lecured  .md  guard-  ry  body  may  have  feen  clear  enough  that 
cd,  and  many  places  are  ordered  to  be  they  are  greatly  alarmed  at  court ;  ^nd 
fortified  and  garrifoned.”  after  the  fufpicion  grew  very  flrong,.  it 

was  publifhed  in  the  Gazette  of  this  day, 
SWEDE  N.  tiial'the  king  was  taken  ill  of  the  fm»ll 

pox,  ami  that  there  are  fiill  great  hopes 
Strckholm^  April  30.  “  We  have  <>f  his  recovery.  Of  this,  however,  fe- 

inll  received  intelligence  from  Dr  Roth-  vcral  doubt,  and  foppofe  it  rather  t^^bc 
inann,  who  was  fent  to  Tripoli  by  a  the  produce  of  Jesuitical  revenge.  Siiice 
company  of  incrcljants,  in  order  to  exa-  yefierday  the  guar<ls  have  been  conlidc- 
inlnc  the  fait  of  Tripoli,  whether  it  is  of  lably  auginen  c^l  in  this  place;  all  the 
as  good  a  quality  as  that  of  Euro'pe ;  fireets  fwarm  with  fervautb  of  the  police ;  ' 
that  after  making  many  experiments,  he  all  the  cofice  houfes  arid  public  places  of 
found  that  that  commodity  will  anfwcr  converfation  are  crow’ded  w’ith  minifte- 
in  every  rcTpeCf  as  well  as  that  of  Great  rial  fpics,  fo  that  no  body  may  fpeak  of 
Riitain;  in  conlequence  of  which  our  the  event.  Ail  the  bells  at  Verfailles  are 
company  will  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  inufTled  up;  no  carriage  is  feen  in  the* 
regency  of  Tripoli,  as  propofed  by  Sidi  fireets;  anil  we  are  informed,  thatiiv^* 
Abraham  Aga,  their  ambafiador,  who  bout  four  o’clock  1  his  morning,  conni^l 
was  here  lalt  year.  Our  company  is  to  were  difpatched  b/  the  Spanilh,' Auf- 
farm  all  the  lalt-works  in  that  regency,  trlaii,  and  Swedilh  ambalfadors.  The 
and  will  have  the  only  cxclnfive  right  to  report  is  current,  that  Madame  dc  Barre 
export  it.  One  of  our  large  merchant  retired  to  her  eftate  in  Chaiupaigne.  It 
Ihips  has  taken  in  a  whole  cargo  of  fait  is  likewife  very  ftrongly  reported,  that 
at  Zoaro,  and  failed  in  the  beginning  of  the  dauphin  is  very  ill  with  *«'brc  throat : 
March.  This  new  treaty  promifes  a  Rut  who  is  able,*  or  dare  to  fpeak  of  al^ 
great  benefit  to  our  merchants,  as  we  thefc  things  with  certainty  ? 
diall  be  able  to  provide  all-  our  neigh-  Ver  failles;  Alay  8.  “  The  5th  in- 

bours,  as  well- as  Pruffia  and  Poland,  fiant,.  the  fever  attending  the  imall-ppX,* 
with  that  comminlity,  at  a  confiderable  with  which  the  king  was  feized,  Conti- 
lower  rate  than  that  which  is  imported  nntd,  and  during  that  night  the  h^at 
from  England. — A  numerous  company  w»as  very  great,  and  he  was  at  tiiries  de- 
of  watchmakers  from  Switzerlr.nd,  have  lirious.  Next  day  (the  6th)  the  fuppir- 
propnfed  to  his  majefty  to  fettle  in  his  ration  made  great  progrefs,  and  his  ma-* 
dominions,  in  cafe  he  will  allow  them  jelly  pafl'cd  the  next  night  much  bettef 
fome  particular  privileges,  which  was  than  the  preceding;  ncvcrthelefs  he  fent 
granted  to  them ;  and  by  which  we  hope  for  the  abhe'  Maudeux,  his  confefTor,  anef 
to  bring  that  branch  of  trade  to  the  *»mc  demanded  to  receive  the  viaticum  at 
perfection  as  in  England  and  France.”  feven  next  morning,  whfch  w  as  accor¬ 
dingly  bi  ought  by  the  cardinal  de  R'X“hc* 

^  T  A  L  Y.  Avnion,  grand  almpner.  ^  The  princes 

.  andprinceficvofthcbloodjlhegrcatof* 

Aaples^  April  i-.  Notwithftand-  ficers  of  ftatr,  and  the  lords  and  ladies 
tranquillity  quite  re-  of  the  court,  accompanied  the  holy, fa- 
eft  ablilhed  at  Palermo,  w’e  learn,  that  at  crament  to  the  apartments  of  the  king,^ 
this  very  time  the  pi'pulacc  have  afiem-  and  returned  afterwards  to  the  chapel  i|t 
bled  a^gain,  and  rtfufrd  to  obey  the  or-  the  fame  order.  Mis  nriajcfty  has  fhewn/ 
ders  fent  to  them  by  the  marquisHFog-  during  this  illncls,  much  courage  an(f 
um,  viceroy  of  Mclfina.  The  populace  conftancy,  and  lentiments  of  piety  and 
^mpel  the  archbhhfY  Filirgicri  to  take  refiguation  to  the  dt^uc  \ti!i  worthy  tiit 
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ihoft  Chriftian  king.  He  gave  to  all  ht8 
court  a  niort  edifying  Icilon,  and  charged 
th^ cardinal  to  aiiiioiince,  that,  it  the 
Anfiighty  Ihould  fpare  his  litr,  it  fbnuld 
be  eaipli>yecj  for  Hie  glory  of  religion, 
and  the  good  of  lius  people.  The  7th 
his  majelly  p^fled  with  much  ctiinpolure, 
liie  tuppiiration  advancing  happily^  the 
letilrn  of  the  fever  in  the  evening  went 
oft  favourably,  ai  d  he  was  very  ftill  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.'  Thin  mor¬ 
ning,  however,  about  half  after  five,  the 
fever  retnrued,  and  his  majefty  was  a 
little  delirious,  bat  it  went  oft  by  fome 
efforts  to  vomit,  which  came  on  natural¬ 
ly.  The  fuppuration  continues  very  fa¬ 
vourable,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pu- 
AuleK  (;n  hia  face  and  neck  are  aheaiiy 
dried  np. — As  the  dauphin  and  the  other 
princes  have  never  hid  this  diftemper, 
they  arc  with-held  from  appearing  in 
the  apartments  <*f  his  majefty;  but  the 
mcl'dames,  daughters  to  his  imjvfty, 
though  ill  the  fame  predicament,  attend 
on  hib  majefty,  and  madame  Adelaide  is 
conftaiitly  at  hui  bed  tide,  giving  him  his 
tnedicincb  and  foups,  and  never  (juits 
him  blit  to  take  her  meals.  The  Juke 
of  Orlraus  and  tfie  piince  of  Cr  nde  arc 
almoft  cunftantly  alfo  in  his  inaji fly’s 
apartment,  v\'here  one  or  other  of  them 
remains  the  grcaielt  part  ot  the  night.” 

AMERICA. 

E\tra{i  of  a  it t ter  jrovi  Bojlon* 

“  You  may  judge  i*f  the  tpint  of  the 
people  here,  by  the  under  fiiiall  extract 
of  a  fermun  from  the  v^oiJs, 

Be  ye  *wife  as  frpenti^harmUfs  as 
(ioVet. 

'  “  This,  my  dear  brethren,  is  a  letfon 
for  us  all,  fuitabie  to  our  prefent  fitua- 
tion.  It  calls  aloud  for  all  our  conning, 
and  at  the  fame  time  for  our  wiidom, 
with  mecknefs;  a  true  mixture  of  each 
will  prove  a  mod  fovereign  remedy,  and 
extricate  us  all  out  of  this  fore  dilemna  ; 
blit  above  all,  have  brotherly  love  and 
true  chriftian  charity,  which  is  the  bond 
of  peace  and  all  virtue ;  peace  at  home  is 
a  lute  whU  of  defence  a^ainft  all  flie  at 
tacks  of  fury  and  revenge;  it  is  a  moving 
call le  of  fafely,  v^hich  00  foice  can  en¬ 
danger.  If  ye  take  tut  the  ftiield  of 
faith,  fear  ye  not;  although  an  hoft  be 
lent  againft  you’,  and  the)  blockade  ye 
up,  yet  (hall  ye  be  fecure  from  danger. 
Be  ye  ftrong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might,  and  you  lhall  fend 
thofe'diftmb^rs  vo(ir*peacC  back  with 
VoL.  XXiV. 
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fliame  and  difgrace.  .But  woe  unto  the 
adverfancs  i»f  this  our  land,  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  tlM)ie  eviis  you. fee  approaching  j 
fear  not  them  that  can  only  kill  the  bo¬ 
dy.  Our  caufe  is  good,  lUcicfoie,  my 
dear  counrrvmen,  be  ye.  zealous  in  1 
good  caufe,  3cc.” 

ENGLAND. 

London,  May  7. — to  14.  , 

Prince  Giiiitzm,  the  Knliian  minifter 
at  tne  Ha^'iie,  h.*>  uceived  an  authentic 
letter  from  Pttcilburgh,  dated  April  19. 
With  the  following  adviceB:  “  Yefterday 
(the  18th  of  April)  the  emprefs  received 
at  Cradko  Zelo,  bv  two  ofticcis  of  rank; 
theimpoitant  and  agreeable  news  that 
the  rebds,  in  iiumbei  9  or  jo.oco  men; 
commanded  by  the  iiupoft..i  Pugatfehefte; 
who  ftiies  lumfelf  Peter  HI.  have  been 
inrirely  .defeated,  and  that  he  himfclf 
with  difficulty  efcaped,  veith  four  of  hia 
coinpamoiis.  Seeing  the  b«>dy  of  troops 
under  gtn.  prince  de  Gallitzin  advance^ 
ill  Older  to  engage  him,  and  refeue  the 
town  of  Orenb'  urg,  which  |ie  kept  lliut 
up,  he  had  aifemnlid  liis  beft  troop*,  ii^ 
the  fortrels  of  Tatilchrwa,  on  the  river 
Vain,  which  lay  in  the  way  to  O'Cn- 
boiiig.  Prince  Gallitzin  attacked  this 
place  the  3d  of  April,  and  carried  it 
fw(‘rd  in  hand.  .  The  rebels  had  aooo 
men  killed  on  the  3000  taken- 

pnfoners,  and  loft  thirty  fix  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  nft  were  dl'pcifed,  and 
the  impoftur  himidf  with  difficulty  tlca« 
ptd.  He  afterwards  went,  to  another 
foitiefs  called  Bn  da,  not  far  from  Oren- 
boi.rg,  whire  there  were  4  cir  jooo  of 
hi*  men.  However,  he  hdd  not  time  to' 
tike  thcllci  thtre;  for  the  g«»vcinf<r  of 
Oieiibn.  rg  heating  of  hisdetiat,  ftnt  a 
large  detachment  to  make  an  attack  iipoot 
the  rebels  at  that  place,  and  h« ,  wi.h 
In  lit  i<^oo  men.  In  a  panre,  abandoned 
Berda;  but  u  ^^not  doubted  but.  we  (hall 
have  a  good  accouM  rif  them,  prince 
Gallitzin  having  fent  parities  every  way 
to  Inieicept  the  fcattcred  remains  of  the 
rebel.s;  thofb  ve-ho remained  at  Rerda  fur* 
rendered  to  the  gov et nor  of  O  enbon  j 
and  great  numbers  of  other h  furrenovr 
themirlves  every  day.  Our  lofs  doth 
not  exceed  1 50  or  »co  men. 

“  This  hap*  y  event  feenis  to  have 
put  an  end  to  au  affair  ivhich  has  made, 
fo  tnucl*  noih.  throughout  Europe,  and 
bw  u  to  much -exaggerated  by  our  ebc- 
njies.” 

A  letter  f^om  Berlin,  ^dated  iiiiya# 

I  i 
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fay,  “  The  Tir(>if(51:s  of  our  monarch  are 
likely  to  have  an  vul.  llis  malady  in- 
creales  daily,  and  his  plulicians  arc  very 
t!i)ublfnl  whether  he  can  long  I'lirvive  the 
violent  gout  whicli  has  now  attacked 
him  in  the  Itomach'^  ycl  notwithilaiiding 
^i^  body  .is  lo  pa-ined,  his  mind  at  inter¬ 
vals  ii  active,  and  Items  intirely  let  on 
hi*  favourite  fGhcme  of  bringing  ti»e  city 
of  Dantzick,  and  all  that  part  cf  Poland 
he  has  clairneil,  under  his  a'ofolntc  do¬ 
minion:  that  once  eftldtcd,  he  lhall  (as. 
he  faid)  die  in  peace.” 

Hy  a  letter  rtceived  from  America  we 
are  informed,  that  Adams,  Hancock, 
Row,  and  Mickintcih,  tfje  four  le.aders 
of  the  lV)ftc>ni  ins,  have  got  notice  uf  the 
clefigns  formed  hy  admimftra'ion  toftize 
their  perfops,  and  have  taken  efttcfnal 
tnethods  to  evade  the  orders  fent  over 
tor  that  purpofe. 

IIoL'SE  of  Commons,  May  lo^ 

When  Lord  North  came,  the  order 
of  the  day  was  immediately  called  for, 
for  the  houte  to  go  into  a  committee,  to 
conhder  of  the  prelent  ftate  of  the  gold 
coin. 

The  houfe  accordingly  refolved  itfelf 
imto  a  commitice,  Str  Charles  Whit¬ 
worth  in  the  chair. 

Imrd  North  deli  red  that  Mr  Cham¬ 
berlain  might  be  called  in,  who  gave  the 
houfe  a  very  entertaining  account  of  all 
the  perfons  v*io  had  been  convi»5fcd  for 
clipping,  coining,  filing,  or  c'therwife 
diminiihing  the  coin  of  this  kingdom; 
he  was  parlicniaily  fevere  on  Yorkihire, 
where,  he  faid,  he  had.  been  down,  and 
feen  many  gnineas  which  had  been  re¬ 
duced  5  s.  j-d.  fome  5  s.  4d.  but  the 
general  run  was  from  as.  6d.  to  4  s. 
6  d.  each;  that  almott  every  woolcomb- 
cr  in  the  north  kept  a  file  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe;  that  they  wtie  at  no  lofs  to  fell 
their  filings,  for  there  were  fcvcr.il  private 
mints  that  would  evin  them  a  guinea  or 
half  a  guinea  for  a  (hilling;  he  faid,  lie 
had  infpeCted  into  the  nature  of  ihefc 
private  mints,  anil  found  they  w’cre  lo 
P'ivate  that  it  was  almolf  impoflible  for 
;  .  perfon  to  find  them  out  in  their  un¬ 
it. viul  proceedings;  for  their  honfes 
were  lb  fituated  that  they  could  dif- 
tinguifii  a  perfon  half  a  mde  before  he 
came  to  their  houfe;  that  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  principal  mailer  belonging  to 
erne  of  ihnfr  mints  (who  w*as  their  fove- 
fc’pn,  and,  in  order  to  give  him  a  pre- 
tmuicuce,  was  called  King  David]  was 


han-ged;  he  faid,  it  had  been  a  conrtnon 
prat^tice  in  the  north  logive  20  s.  for  the 
ufe  of  20  guineas  for  two  hours,  or  they 
\voiild  give  you  as,  for  the  nfe  of  t.vo 
girniea-  half  an  hour;  he  [xifUd  great 
encomiums  on  the  c*  in  act  pafied  Jaft 
year,  and  faid,  there  was  no  other  way 
to  prevent  the  circulation  of  bad  cinn, 
than  by  weighing  all  fufpiclous  coin  that 
was  rendered. 

Ml  Etheridge  was  called  ii>,  and  cor¬ 
roborated  Mr  Ghambei Iain’s  evidence  J 
as  were  Mr  Lncar,  Mr  Kemp,  and  Mr 
Alchorne,  who  all  agreed  that  nothing 
would  prevent  the  diinindhing  of  coin  fo 
much  as  taking  none  under  weight* 
They  informed  the  houfe,  that  the  tower* 
now  coined  9.1,000!.  in  gold  weekly,  and 
delivered  the  like  fum  every  week  to  the 
bank;  that  the  quantity  of  light  money 
received  at  the  bank  amounted  to 
3.418,960!.  15s.  4d.  which  was  now 
coining  at  the  lower  as  iaft  as  poflible, 
and  that  it  would  be  impofiible  to  coin 
filver  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  prefent 
conveniencies,  without  greatlyiretardiiig 
the  coinage  of  the  gold  coin.  They  all 
afforded  the  houfe  great  information. 

Lord  North,  after  explaining  very  ful¬ 
ly  the  plan  he  had  adopted  for  reme*' 
dying  the  evil  complained  of  with  re- 
fpetl  to  the  niinons  ilate  of  the  coin 
[]t«>  be  infei  ted  in  our  next  J,  propofed 
tliat  ail  ctficcr  be  appointed  at  the  mint, 
that  a  fiaiidard  for  the  w’eight  of  gnintas- 
and  llMllings  fhall  be  eftabliflied  there, 
ar.d  that  no  other  weight  but  what  is 
fi.imped  by  faid  officer  ihall  be  deemed 
lawtiil.  liis  K'rdlhip  then  delivered  fc- 
ventcen  refolutions  to  the  chairman, 
which  were  agreett  to  by  the  houfe; 
fourteen  relative  lo  the  gold  coin,  and 
three  to  the  filver:  thofe  relative  to  the 
latter  are  intended  to  prevent  the  bring¬ 
ing  lo  (rreat  Britain  or  Ireland  light  ftl-' 
ver  of  Inc  coin,  or  imoorting  to  be  the 
coin  of  this  realm,  and  leaving  perfons 
at  liberty  to  receive  no  fum  in  payment 
of  that  coin,  exceeding  fifty  pounds, 
except  bv  weight. 

The  follo<\ving  are  the  refolutions  of 
the  Houfe  o  f  Comvions  on  the  gold 
coin  on  Tuefiay  lajl : 

I.  Refolved,  That  the  gold  coin  of 
this  realm  has  been  greatly  diminilhed, 
by  clipping,  filing,  &c.  particularly  of- 
late  years;  fo  that  the  fcveral  pieces  of 
iinlawfur  diminilhed  gold  coin,  which 
have  been  received  into  the  bank  at  the 
mint  price,  in  purliiauce  of  the  diiec'^ 
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tn^ns  from  the  cofrmitliouers  of  his  ma- 
jelly’s  trefiliiry,  of  the  23'J  of  July  17731 
amounting  in  value  to  3,418,9601*  15 
4ii.  have  been  found  to  he  deficient, 
upon  an  avtrige,  at  lealt  nine  f)cr  ctni» 

а.  That  part  of  fuch  of  the  gold  coin 
ivow  remaining  in  ciiculation,  coinc<l  be¬ 
fore  tlie  accellion  of  his  prefent  majelly, 
is  deficient  iu  weight  five  pounds  per 
cerity  and  that  a  part  of  fo  much  thereof, 
as  Irath  been  coined  during  the  reign  of 
his  preCenl  majeUy,  before  the  firtl  of 
January  1772, 'is  deficient  two  and  an 
half  per  cent, 

3.  That  it  has  been  a  pra<51ice  to  ex¬ 
port  and  melt  down  the  new  and  pcrfe(S:t 
gold  ct>in,  foon  after  it  is  iffiied,  for  pri¬ 
vate  advantage. 

4.  That  while  pieces  of  gold  coin, 
differing  fo  gi*eatly  in  weight,  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  current  under  the  fame  denomi¬ 
nation,  and  at  the  fame  rate  and  value, 
great  quantities  of  the  new  and  perfe^Sf 
pieces  w  ill  continue  to  be  expj>rted  and 
melted  down  ;  and,  there  is  reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  will  be  re- coined  into  pieces 
the  mofit  deficient  that  arc  allowed  to  be 
current. 

5.  That,  to  prevent  the  mifehiefs  to 
which  the  public  are  expofed,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  that  all  guineas,  weighing  iefs  than 
hve  pcnny-w'eighls,  eight  grains,;  and 
rU  half  guineas,  weighing  lefs  than  two 
penny-weights,  fixteen  grains,  and  all 
quarter  guineas,  weighing  lefs  than  one 
penny- weight,  eight  grains,  be  called  in, 
and  be  re-cointd. 

б.  That  the  faid  guineas,  half  guineas, 
and  quarter  guineas,  be  called  in  by  de¬ 
grees;  and  that  it  is  proper  to  proceed 
therein  as  fill  as  the  occafions  of  circu¬ 
lation  will  allow,  and  as  the  officers  of 
the  nfmt  are  able  to  re-coin  the  fame. 

7.  That,  for  the  purpofe  of  calling  in 
the  faid  guineas,  half  guineas,  and  quar¬ 
ter  guineas,  it  is  proper  that  certain 
days  be  appointed,  after  which  they 
fhall  not  be  allowed  in  payment,  or  to 
pafs,  except  only  to  the  collcdfors  and 
receivers  of  the  public  revenues,  or  to 
f.ich  perfons  as  (hall  be  appointed  by  his 
m.4jcfiy  to  receive  and  exchange  the 
lame;  and  that  certain  other  days  be 
appointed,  after  which  they  be  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  pafa  in  any  payment  whatfo- 
cver,  a'r  to  be  exchanged  in  manner  be¬ 
fore-mentioned. 

8.  That  all  fuch  guineas,  half  guineas, 
and  quarter  gaineas,  be  re- coined  accor- 
dimg  to  the  cfiAblidicd  ftandard  of  the 
mint,  both  as  to  weight  and  fiuenefs. 


9.  That  the  public  bear  the  lofiarifiiig 
from  the  deficiency  and  re-coinage  of 
the  faid  guineas,  half  guineas,  and  quar-' 
ter-guineas;  provided  fuch  deficiency 
does,  not  exceed  the  rates  fettled  by  the 
order  of  the  cofnmWfioncrs  of  his  niajrf- 
ty’s  treafury,  of  the  23d  of  Jtily-laft,  and' 
provided  they  be  offered  iu  payment  to 
the  receivers  or  colledlors-of  the  public 
revenue,  or  are  brought  to  fuch  perfons 
as  lhall  be  authorized  to  receive  and  ex¬ 
change  the  fame  within  the  times  to  be, 
appointed  according  to  the  foregoing  re- 
felutions. 

^10.  That  the  methods  of  coining  hi¬ 
therto  invented,  for  preventing  the  un-' 
lawful  diminilhiug  of  the  gold  coin,  and 
the  laws  hitherto  enaded  for  thepunifh- 
ment  of  ihofe  that  arc  guilty  tibereof^ 
have  been  found  to  be  in^cdual. 

11.  That  the  only  effidtnal  method  of 
preferving  the  gold  coin  from  being  un¬ 
lawfully  diminlflied  is,  that  the  faid  coin 
fliould  be  current  by  weight  as  well  as 
by  tale. 

12.  That  the  moft  convenient  method 
of  making  the  gold  coin  fo  current  is, 
that  every  perfon  who  fliall  receive  in 
payment  any  piece  or  pieces  of  fuch  coin 
deficient  in  weight,  ihall  receive  a  com-^ 
penfation  for  the  faid  deficiency  from- 
the  perfon  tendering  the  faid  coin. 

13.  That  fuchconapenfation  be  at  the 
rate  of  one  half-guinea  ft>r  every  fixty- 
five  grains,  and  in  the  like  proportion  as’ 
near  as  conveniently  can  be,  for  every 
grain  under  fixty-five,  according  to  fuch 
tables  as  his  majefiy  fhall  caufc  to  be* 
pnblilhed  for  that  purpofe^* 

14.  That  conftderable  quantities  of 

the  oldklvcr  coin  of  -this  realm,  or  filvcr 
coin  purporting  to  be  fuch,  greatly  be-* 
low  the  ftandard  of  the  nwnt  in  weight, 
has  been  lately  imported  into  this  king-' 
dom.  < 

-15.  That  it  be  made  unlawful  to  im-*^ 
port  into  this  kingdom,  or  Ireland,  from 
foreign  countries,  any  of  the  filvcr  coin’ 
purporting  to  be  fuch,  that  is  not  of  the 
eftablifked  ftandard  of  the  mint  in  weight 
and  finenefs  ;  and  that  the  fanic,  if  fdzed^ 
be  made  fubjedt  to  confifeation.  «  • 

16.  That,  for  a  limited  tinae,  the  fil- 
ver  coin  of  this  kingdom  be  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of 
any  fum  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  value  by  weight,  after  the 
rat<;  of  lfive  thilling^s  and  twopence  per 
ounce.  '  "*  •  .  • 

J7.  That  there  > be- made,  under  th« 
dlrcdioD  of  the  officers  of  the  mint,  oQp 
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o’clock  before  the  fire  could  be  got 
under;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Mr 
Belt  brewer,  who,  finding  that  the  en¬ 
gines  were  ill  great  want  of  water,  very 
generoofly  Inpplicd  them  from  his  ftore- 
houfes  with  fmall  beer,  it  is  fuppolVd 
half  the  town  would  have  been  con- 
fumed.  At  prelcnt  this  place  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  greateft  diftrefs.” 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh,  Mat  19. 

ExtraSi  of  a  Utter  from  London  ^ 
Mfty  13.' 

“  On  Tiiefday,  in  the  hou^e  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  order  of  the  day  was  read  for 
taking  into  confideration  the  bill  for 
granting  a  new  nmniipoly  in  copy-rights 
in  books,  for  old  copies,  wherein  the 
trims  allowed  by  the  ftauite  of  queen 
Anne  ai  e  expired.  Sn  Jt  hn  Dalrytnple, 
as  counlel  for  the  bonk.eilerb  ot  GUI- 
g''w,  opened  the  debate,  and  fbowed, 
that  the  prelent  application  was  contra¬ 
ry  to  all  law  and  ufage,  as,  even  in  the 
word  of  times,  it  had.  never  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  deftroy  the  effedt  of  a  deci- 
fion  of  a  fnpreme  court  by  an  ex  poji 
fiSio  law.  He  contended,  that  the  pe¬ 
titioners  for  the  bill  w'ere  fntitled  to  no 
f.ivour  in  any  point  of  view,  cither  from 
their  O''  n  me’'iis,  from  C'^nfiderations  of 
public  iiitt  reft,  ’or  from  priva»e  justice. 
E  ;ch  ‘'f  thc  le  heads  he  reduced  to  pro¬ 
per  I'ubdivili  nhi  He  illi.ftratcd  them  all 
in  4  spirited  and  maftcriy  manner,  and 
flicvved  the  extenfive  bad  confequences 
of  the  bill  in  many  finking  points  of 
view'.  Five  witnefles  were  then  txami* 
ned,  vtz*  Mc^^r^  Merrils  of  Cambndge, 
Mr  Murray  and  Mi  Fox,  boiiklclieis  in 
London,  and  Mr  Wallis  attorney,  whole 
evidence  went  chitfiy  to  prove  the  op- 
prcllion  exercifed  by  the  London  book- 
fellers;  and  that,  in  ctmlequcncc  of  a 
ronvi^^lion  of  their  having  no  common- 
law  light  in  book  property,  they  eiiter- 
ed  into  an  illegal  and  oppreflive  combi- 
ration  againft  all  the  reft  of  their  bre¬ 
thren  in  trade  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  railed  a  large  fubfeription  to  harrafs 
and  vex,  by  litigious  and  expenfive  law’- 
fnits,  all  who  Ihould  be  clilobedicnt  to 
1 1  is  iifiirping  junto.  After  the  witnefles 
were  examined,  Mr  Murphy,  one  of  the 
counfel  againft  the  bill,  fpoke  for  an  hour 
land  a  half,  and  made  many  fcnfible  rc- 
jjiarks  upon  the  evidence. 


“  Next  day  at  five  o’clock  the  hoiifii 
of  commons  went  into  the  further  hear¬ 
ing  of  counlel  refpedling  the  bookfeder* 
bill;  coiinfcllor  Mansfield  fpoke  for  aa 
hour  and  an  half  in  favour  of  the  petition^ 
ers;  he  was  followed  by  Mr  Hetl  on  the 
fame  fide.  Mr  Wilkie  was  then  examin¬ 
ed  in  fuppoirt  of  the  petition  for  the  bill. 
Gov.  Johnftone  afked  the  witnefs  if  he 
poflefled  any  copy-right ;  being  anfwered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  defired  the  counfel: 
might  withdraw,  when  he  objedted  to 
the  iidmiffion  of  Mr  Wilkie’s  evidence; 
this  objtdion  gave  rife  to  a  warm  debate 
rcfpedling  its  competency,  on  which  the 
houfe  divided  ayes  75,  nocs  9.  Mr  Wil¬ 
kie  w'as  then  again  called  to  the  bar,  and 
croft-examined  by  Mr  Murphy ;  after 
which  Mr  Murphy  replied  to  the  coun¬ 
fel  for  the  bill.  As  foon  as  Mr  Murphy 
had  finiffied,  a  frefii  debate  enlucd,  which 
.lafted  iome  time;  at  length,  the  attor¬ 
ney-general  moved  to  adjourn  ;  the- 
houle,  after  a  (hort  argument,  divided 
upon  the  queftion,  when  the  numbers 
W'ere  24  for  the  adjournment,  39.againft 
it.  Gov.  Johnftone,  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Onflow', 
and  the  attorney* general  then  fpoke;  at 
half  after  one  the  queftion  was  put  for 
committing  the  bill;  the  houfe  again  di¬ 
vided,  and  the  mim^rs  w'cre  35  to  lo* 
the  four  tellers  and  the  fpcaker  making 
a  houfe.  The  bill  ftands  committed  for 
Monday. 

The  principal  fpeakers  were  MeflVa 
Fielde,  Sawbridge,  Burke,  W.  Burke^ 
and  gen.  Cariuc,  for  the  bill;  lord  Folk- 
ftone,  attorney-general,  gov.  Johnftone, 
Sir  William  Sutton,  Mr  Charles  Fox, 
Mr  Dempfter,  &c.  againft  it.”  *  ,, 

[^Further  particulars  of  the  abov^  in 
.  our  nextJ] 

“  The  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
ftate  of  the  linen  manufadure,  after  ex¬ 
amining  Mr  Biggar  for  two  hours,  de¬ 
ferred  their  report  till  Tuefday'.” 

The  circuit -court  of  jufticiary  w'ai 
opened  at  Perth,  on  tke  5th  current,  by 
lords  Kaimes  and  Kennet.  The  bufi- 
nets  before  the  court  was  as  follows : 

I.  Francis  Thorniloe,  ferjeant  in  the 
67th  regiment,  indidted  for  breaking  In¬ 
to  the  houfe  where'eapt.  Croafdaile  v.'as 
quartered,  violently  opening  his  bureau; 
and  carrying  off  140  guinea  notes,  was 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged  at  Perth  upon  the  17th  day  of 
June  next. 

II.  Robert  Paterfon,  indidled  for  break¬ 

ing  into  the  houfe  of.  the  minifter  of 
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Monyme.il,  ami  taking  from  thence  a 
pain  l  of  liivtr  fpoons,  which  lie  oflcreJ 
to  fa!c  at  1‘Minlnneh,  was  by  tlie  jury 
2C(ynttc(i,  by  liitir  finding  the  crime  ru^t 
j»-  oven  ;  ami  he  was  dil'chargcd  trom 
the  bar. 

'riie  olhtr  trials  were  rcftriv51cd  to  an 
.arbitrary  puuirniucnt,  and  arc  as  Ibllovv, 


t  L 

i  a 


HI.  Margaret  Kid,  indicted  for  (>caU 
ing  ihitad  troui  a  b’eachheld  at  Stralh- 
aniglo.  ConviiMcd,  and  condemned  to 
be  pilloried  Cupar  in  Fite,  with  a 
b.ink  of  yam  ab.iut  her  neck,  and  a  l  abtd 
tni  hvr  bictfi,  bearing,  in  capital  letters, 
0  fro:?7  it  ^UcJcrfitld* 

IV.  John  Llovil  and  Joftph  Ferrody, 
foKrurs  in  the  '67lh  regiment  of  biot, 
indlclcri  for  lliop-breaking.  Convi(tt  ‘d, 
and  condcrnncil  to  he  baniriud  to  the 
pi oiL'.tionr.  iot  life,  and  liicir  fervice  ad* 
bidged  fv»r  li-vcn  ytMrs. 

V.  Drvid  Smith  weaver,  and  George 
Smilii. cliapnian  in  Ilundee,  indicted  for 
inndiy  \Ht»y  ac^ts  of  theft.  Gc»ngc  was 
niVoil^icil  :  Pivid  was  convided,  and 
bamiiicil  to  the  plantations  for  fourteen 
\carb,  and  his  iciv-ice  adjudged  for  five 

years. 

VI.  Kngh  Stewart  tinker  in  Eafi- 
Weinyls,  William  'ioung  in  Keltic,  and 
<ihai!cs  Stewart  tinker,  indirfted  for 
flu'ep  itc.aiing.  Charles  Stewart  was 
fngitate  for  non-compearance.  Hugh 
Stcw.irt  ETu\  William  Young  were  con¬ 
victed,  and  banilhcd  to  the  plantations 
for  lite,  and  their  Itrvices  adjudged  for 
Seven  years. 

VT.  Drvid  Harris  and  John  G<ardiner, 
travelling  chapmen,  indicted  for  Healing 
a  chapman’s  pack  in  the  town  of  Cupar 
of  Angus,  (iardiner  not  cotnpearipg, 
Nvas  fijguatc.  Harris  was  convi(5ted, 
and  fentenced  to  be  whipped  at  Perth 
^md  Dundee,  and  to  be  banifhed  to  the 
jdanlations  for  life,  and  his  fervice  ad¬ 
judged  for  fourteen  years. 

VIII.  Thomas  Taurie  and  William 
•viiinear,  fervant  to  J imes  Innerarity 
tanner  in  Brechin,  for  Healing  raw  hides 
from  their  mailer ;  and  David  AHardice 
w’caver  in  the  nelghhourhobd,  for  refel- 
ling  and  felling  the  fame.  AHardice  was 
RlVvhlzied;  Laurie  and  K  innear  conviCt- 
f  d,  and  fentenced  to  be  pilloried  at 
^erth  and  Brechin,  with  raw  hides 
about  their  Hionlders,  and  a  label  on 
ihcir  hrcalt,  exprclFing  their  Healing 
t-iJes  from  llieii  maHcr. 


IX.  Alexander  Frafer  in  Strotiarnef,* 
in  perthlliire,  indicted  for  forgery,  theft 
of  cattle,  and  of  Hieep;  convicted  by  the 
jury  iinanimoiiHy  of  the  forgery,  and  of 
being  hahite  and  repute  a  thief,  and  of 
Healing  the  que>s  libelled,  by  a  plurali¬ 
ty  id’  voicf^s.  Sentenced  to  be  whipped 
at  Pertli,  baniHjcd  to  the  plantations  for 
life,  and  his  fervice  adjudged  f  )r  feven* 
yeai>'. 

X.  Marion  Moodic,  widow  of  the  de* 
ceifed  John  G«)wau8,  in  the  parilh  of 
Dunning,  indided  for  poifoning  her  huf- 
b.iiul.  l‘he  judges  thinking  the  caufe 
of  fuch  iinportaucc  as  to  rnerit  the  con- 
liJeraii on  of  the  whole  court,  the  diet 
was  deferted  by  the  advocatc-deputc 
pro  loc9  et  iemporf^  and  a  warrant 
granted  for  her  com  mitment,  and  being 

,  Iranfmittid  to  Edinburgh. 

XI.  I'herc  was  another  irvdi<5tment 
ag  .inlt  Agnes  M  lir  for  child-nnirdcr ; 
but  ilie  died  before  the  circuit  cnniincn- 
ced. 

The  circuit- court  of  jufticiary  w.a» 
opened  at  Aberdeen  by  lord  Kaimes  on 
T.'iurfday  laft.  There  vvete  fix  i'evcral 
indii^tinent.s  before  the  court: 

I.  Thomas  Knox,  late  fervant  to  Mr 
Willi  im  Hay,  miniHer  of  tht?  gofpcl  at 
Cmden,  for  Healing  and  crnbezxling  hi$’ 
maHer’s  meal.  He  was  fngitate. 

II.  Ilobert  Mitchell,  tenant  in  Bachrie, 
in  the  parifii  of  Mortlich,  Aberdcenfltire, 
f  u*  the  murder  of  William  Hay,  by  Hah- 
biMg  him  in  the  belly  with  a  knife  du-* 
ring  a  Hruggle  between  them.  He  was 
alfo  fngitate. 

HI.  Anne  M'VV’illiam,  a  fervant  maid 
from  the  parilh  of  Aberdour,  for  Healing 
three  evsts  and  lambs  ;  and,  IV.  Donald 
Stewart  in  Dallachive,  for  Healing  and 
felling  two  cattle.  Having  both  craved 
a  delay  of  tri.al,  as  they  alledgcd  they 
had  witneffes  in  exculpation  to  adduce, 
blit  then  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  be 
brought  before  this  circuit,  the  diets 
were  deferted  agaiuH  them  pro  loco  et 
te^oporcy  and  new  warrants  ofa^tyiimit- 
ment  granted  agaiiiH  themr*''  V' 

V.  William  Souttcr,gtun.  fon  tfiJord 
HalkerHon’s  grouncl-t^cer,  indiifte^  for 
Healing  feventeen*  cattle  in  one  drove, 
and  felling  them  on  the  road  to  thr.ec 
Eugliihmen,  'was  tried,  and  capitally 
convivHed  by  the  aHivie;  but  by  Ihern’re- 
com mended  to  mercy  on  account  of  his 
youth,  being  only  twenty  years  of  age. 
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pnte  a  thief,  th*"  to  have  been 

his  tinl  truiiigiiiiu  n.  lie  was cimltinn • 
ed  to  be  handed  on  >he  8ih  of  Jnly  next, 
and,  in  CwRfuiuence  of  the  jury’s  recorp- 
mendation,  a  pardon  for  him  will  pioba* 
bly  he  applied  h»r. 

VI.  James  Tail,  officer  of  excife  at 
Petei  for  firing  a  loaded  piftol  in  at 
the  window  of  the  hnufe  of  John  Mur- 
tl  'ch  merchant  in  Peterhead,  whereby 
one  of  his  fervant  maids  was  wounded 
in  the  face.  The  jury  unanimoully 
found  the  libel  proven  j  but,  in  confide- 
ration  of  many  mitigating  citcumftances 
that  appeared  on  the  trial,  and  the -pa* 
nel’^  general  good  charadter  and  peace¬ 
able  oondtu5t,  as  allb  the  private  com- 
prnfation  he  had  made  to  the  people  in¬ 
jured,  and  the  great  fum  of  money  he 
had  been  fined  Vn,  to  the  detriment,  if 
not  the  ruin  of  a  very  large  family,  they 
unanimouITy  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  ('f  the  judge;  and  he  was  fined  of 
40  s.  llerling.— Tljis  ended  the  bufinefs 
of  the  court  ;  which  proceeded  to  luver- 
refs. 

Yeftcrday  fc*en-night,the  circuit -court 
of  jufliciary  was  opened  at  Jedburgh  by 
the  lord  Jullice-clerk.  Robert  Murdie, 
accufed  of  violently  afl'aulting,  beating 
and  bruifing  James  Whyte  tenant  in 
Spittle,  was  fngitatc  for  not  appearing. 
— ^Tlve  court,  after  hearing  fomc  appeals 
fn  civil  matters,  fet  out  for  Dumfries. 

We  hear,  that  on  Saturday  lad,  three 
young  gentlemen  having  gone  a-hunt- 
iiig,  about  fix  miles  fonth  of  Edmburgh,’ 
with  two  greyhounds  and  a  pointer,  a 
gentTeman,  who  thtriight  they  trefpafled 
on  his  grounds,  ihot  the  three  dogs 
dead,  and,  it  is  faid,  flighlly  wounded 
one  of  the  young  lads.  We  are  alfo 
informed,  that  an  adion  of  damages  is 
intended  to  be  raifed  before  the  court 
of  feffion  againfi:  the  above  gentleman  in 
confeqiiciice  of  this  imprudent  ftep. 

M 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  'Weekly 
Mag  A  2  rs  E. 

SIR, 

“  THE  following  unhappy  accident 
•  happened  here  oh  Sunday  laft. — A  la¬ 
bouring  man’s  wife  in  this  town,  having 
\  proiured  a  drug  from  lomc  quack  (but, 
as  (he  fay  s  from  a  gardener),  as  vomits 
for  herteif  and  children  ;  Ibe  pecom-. 
friended  the  fuccefs  of*  her  medicine  to 
i>|»e  of  her  neighb^mrs,  who  likewife 
took  fo  mneh  of  it  from  her  for  her  rrwn 
nid,  a  girl  about  three  years  old,  who. 


immediafely  upon  taking  it,  was  feized 
with  violent  reaching^,  and  an  cxceffivc 
puiging.^  Ill  a  few  h<»uis  the  chil  l 
b.velled  greatly,  and  th.owed  evident 
bgrus  oiThe  moH  exernciatiug  pain  in  hec 
belly, by  thcviclcnt  twifiing  and  diflort- 
ing  of  her  body  -  When  a  furgeem  was 
called,  her  eyes  were  fixed  motionlcls  in 
her  head,  and  large  purple  fpots  appear¬ 
ed  over  all  her  body.  While  any  conli- 
derable  degree  of  firength  remained,  flie 
uttered  the  molt  lamentable  cries,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  expired  in  the  greaiclt 
agony- — Another  woman  had  alfo  tailed 
it,  and  given  a  little  of  it  to  two  of  her 
children.  They  w'ere  all  three  feized  in 
the  fame  manner;  but  having  luckily  ta¬ 
ken  but  an  inconfiderablc  quantity,  by 
the' help  of  proper  remedies  they  arc 
now  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

“  Such,  Sir,  is  the  uniiappy  fate  that 
many  of  our  fellow-creatures  luCTer  from 
the  audacious  villainy  of  defigning  raf- 
cals,  who,  with  a  fbcw  of  fnperiot 
knowledge,  and  unparalellcd  impudence, 
impofe  upon  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
part  of  mankind,  and  commit  with  ina-* 
piinity  the  greatefl  crimes. 

“  h  has  been  faid,  that  the  glory  of  3 
prince  is  in  the  multitude  of  his  people. 
Inftead  of  our  legiflature  thinking  fo/ 
there  are  thniifands  of  us  poifoned  an¬ 
nually  hy  authority,  Q^iiacks  in  all 
ages,  and  in  every  country,  have  been 
pernicious.  In  Great  Britain  aPprefent'', 
notwitliffanding  the  flourifbing  flatc  of 
phyfic,  quacks  and  impoftors  were  nevier 
more  numerous.  Trade  is  now  low, 
and  money Tcarce.  The  ignorance  and 
credulity  t)f  mankind  are  excellent  game; 
and  every  lazy,  idle  fellow  is  at  no  lofs. 
Some  myftcry  is  required  to  cover  the 
farce;  and  phyfic  Incomes  the  jSrofiitutc 
of  their  embrace :  then,  with  a  parcel  of 
adulterated  trafli,  wiiofe  virtues  and 
powers  be  is  as  ignorant  of  a's  the  ftruc^ 
tiirc  and  (Economy  of  the  rtiacKirtc  he  la 
to  work  upon,  the  adventurer  fets  out, 
and  (amazing  truth  I'caves  the  feeds 
of  difeafe  and  death  in  almoft  every  vil¬ 
lage  he  paffes  through.  Sfrangc  infatua-i-* 
ti^n  !  that  mankind,  in  every  other  thipg^, 
jeftlous  of  llieir  picrogativc,  and  tenaa-- 
ous  even  to  a  degree  of  their  opinions,^' 
ffiould  tamely  allow  tbemfcivcs  do  be 
fo  egregioufly  duped,  and  cheated'out  of 
Mieir  moft  valuable  of  all  pofieffifma-j’by 
the  moil  illiterate,  worthlefs,  and  alMr>i 
doned  fellowa  upon  earth. 

“  The  mcancR  trade  (fays  an  iogeni- 
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